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UNEXPLORED PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 





Ixstrxct and insight are the most valuable qualities in a writer of 
contemporary history. He has in general no materials at his dis- 
posal to guide him to the undercurrents which, when events are a 
century old, biographies and mémoires abundantly supply. If a 
Prime Minister happens to have told a lady-in-waiting that it is 
all fadge, and that he has no more idea of really going to war than 
of trying to ascend to the nearest planet in the captive balloon, our 
grandchildren will perhaps hear of it, when the perplexities and the 
fears which have kept us all on tenterhooks have been long con- 
signed to oblivion. Neither Mr. Hitchman nor Mr. O’Connor can 
be said to possess either the instinct or the insight of which we 
speak. The former has given us, after a good deal of patient 
research, a connected narrative of the Disraelian legend, which, 
wnitten by a loving hand, may find a large number of sympathetic 
readers, Unless certain indications misiead us, this admiring circle 
is already growing narrower; and Mr. Hitchman has not been a 
single day too soon in the publication of his eulogistic book. 

The work of Mr. O’Connor is written in a more critical spirit, 
and its permanent value is consequently greater. Unfortunately, he 
seems to have an eye to the faults of Mr. Disraeli alone. That Mr. 
O'Connor has collected much interesting and curious information 
relating to the period prior to 1846 we readily admit; but, if he 
constrained to make the choice, we should have preferred to 
we i more rapidly over the beginning of his story, and dwell 
7 se y upon less remote incidents. When he reaches the epoch 
oan rimean War, he says, ‘ I now come to a period more modern, 
erefore less unfamiliar. . . . I shall give a rapid and general, 


— . a detailed, view of the career I am describing.’ We differ 
‘s K 
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altogether from Mr. O’Connor; the parliamentary history of 1853 
and of many subsequent years is already forgotten by the old, anj 
was never at all known to the great majority of the young. 
Although the chapter which treats of Mr. Disraeli’s conduct jy 
Opposition during the Crimean War is instructive, it is to h 
regretted that the author should have written so much under the 
influence of momentary controversies. The time is rapidly near 
when few will understand how it could ever have been worth ap 
one’s while to disprove so wild an assertion as that which has 
recently been constantly repeated by the ‘ devoted’ journals—thgt 
Mr. Disraeli was a very pattern of statesmanlike patriotism whe 
he was leading the Tory party under the successive Governments of 
Lord Aberdeen and of Lord Palmerston. If Mr. O’Connor haj 
thought of referring to that very remarkable paper the Press, which 
was manifestly imbued with the spirit of the Tory leader, and in 
which the most cogent internal evidence of his active collaboration 
may be found, he would have materially strengthened his case, 
which, as it is, is well made out. He omits also one of the most 
flagrant acts of factious intrigue, by passing over in silence the most 
discreditable resistance which Mr. Disraeli, unable to forego the 


temptation of coalescing with a knot of peace-at-any-price Radicals, § 


offered to the measure of Lord Palmerston’s Government in 185) 





for guaranteeing the Turkish loan. The manceuvre was so nearly 
succeeding that the Bill was only carried by a majority of two o F 


three votes, and success would have been singularly embarrassing 7 
to the Government, giving to Europe the idea of a divided England, 7 


and complicating our relations with France, our partner in this par J 
ticular transaction, as well as our intimate ally in the war. But § 
our chief criticism upon this part of Mr. O’Connor’s work would b § 
that he has failed to discover the clue to Mr. Disraeli’s tortuow § 
politics during the Eastern troubles of a quarter of a century ago. § 
The truth is that, with his usual discernment in such matters, the § 
Opposition leader rightly gauged the direction which Lord Aberdea F 
and his unblended colleagues would follow, and foresaw that the F 
Cabinet would founder as soon as it began to engage in a greil § 
European war. Hence, as long as the pacific Lord Aberdeen wis § 
Minister, Mr. Disraeli was indefatigable in fanning the war-flame § 
Things turned out exactly as he had predicted; but, to his bitte J 
disappointment, when the Queen, according to constitutional routilé j 


offered the Government to the Tories, Lord Derby’s courage failed 


him, and he lost perhaps the best opportunity ever presented D § 
modern times of rendering his party strong and popular. Mr. § 
Disraeli’s fine temper, imperturbable self-control, and admirabl 4 
patience were never better exhibited than under this cruel tra § 


To have been adroit, unscrupulous, vituperative with unflaggité 
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weal, and then, in the triumph of your tactics, to find that your 
generalissimo is a coward, who runs away from responsibility, must 
have been excruciating torture to a proud ambitious soul. And yet 
the resolves of Milton’s hero in the hour of discomfiture were 
hardly bolder than Mr. Disraeli’s. He rose again, ‘as from no 
fall,’ and persevered ; making, however, a complete change in his 
strategy in order to accommodate it to the new aspect of affairs. 
In Lord Aberdeen he had had an antagonist of the most peaceful 
disposition, and by temperament more unsuited than any other 
man to act the part of a War Minister, and in that character to 
kindle the enthusiasm or to gain the confidence of his countrymen. 
The converse of all this became true as soon as Lord Palmerston 
succeeded to the Premiership. He at once became a magnet, 
powerfully attracting all the military and patriotic elements in the 
nation. Accordingly, just as Mr. Disraeli had preached war under * 
Lord Aberdeen, so under Lord Palmerston he made himself the 
advocate of peace. From that time forth to the end of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s long career, the Tory chief was constantly coalescing with the 
pacific Radicals, and on many occasions showed that he had learnt to 
speak the language of Mr. Cobden. Thus it was that he opposed the 
prolongation of the Crimean War ; that he took the side of Russia in 
the questions which arose as to the execution of the Treaty of 1856; 
that he joined in censuring the China War in 1857; and that in 
1862 he demanded the discontinuance of ‘ bloated armaments.’ 

To any one whose memory carries him back far enough, no 
absurdity can appear more grotesque than that of representing Mr. 
Disraeli, to adapt a metaphor to himself which he used to apply to 
others, ‘as having been born an infant Hercules to strangle the 
serpent’ of Russian aggression. Looking back upon his whole 
career we should say that, although he was at all times ready, 
when it suited his purpose, to stir up animosity against Russia, 
evertheless his strong predilection was in favour of that mysterious 
despotism which fascinated his imagination, and before which, with 
the innate tendency of the Oriental to worship the symbol of power, 
he was not indisposed to lie prostrate. In the discussions which 
aheng the Crimean War, and especially through the medium of 
2 ee journal, the Press, he laboured, while inflaming the public 
a against the moderation of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration, 
wane the doctrine—and that in language studiously cour- 
at oar Czar—that his Majesty had been shamefully ill- 
™ the e English Cabinet, and that had he not been induced 
Povey to believe that they entertained no objection to his 
ni he a. Turkey, the Eastern Question would never have been 
ollie , € son-in-law of Count Nesselrode, the Russian Chan- 

ofthat day, M. de Seebach, who played a leading part in 
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European diplomacy, having been charged with the representatioy 
of Russian interests at Paris during the war, has explicitly declare 
that Mr. Disraeli had entered into negotiation with him, with g 
view to concerted action between the Russian Court and the To 

party against the too national and exclusive policy of Lord Palmer. 
ston. Lord Beaconsfield’s answer to the charge, two years ago, was 
both embarrassed and disingenuous ; but whether it be ultimately 
established or not, it is certain that, immediately after the period 
to which M. de Seebach refers, Mr. Disraeli adopted in Parliament 


a line exceedingly favourable to the pretensions of Russia, and § 
attacked Lord Palmerston for ‘his turbulent and aggressive diplo F 


macy.’ In the general reproaches which he at that time addressej 
to the Ministry, the Tory chief gladly availed himself of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s eloquent aid, and was of course warmly supported by Mr, 
Cobden and the whole Manchester school. 


In 1863, when the Tory Opposition were acting in constant 


coalition with the Ultramontane members from Ireland, Mr. Disradi 
thought it politic to let drop some words of encouragement to the 


Polish insurrection ; but Mr. O'Connor has usefully reminded us that | 
at an earlier date he had put himself forward to defend the high § 


handed act of the three partitioning Powers in suppressing the Re- 


public of Cracow, and to condemn the energetic protests which Lol 


Palmerston had addressed to the confederation of absolutist courts. 
What is not stated in this book we may here supply, and record 


the fact that Mr. Disraeli, in his advocacy of the act which termm- § 
ated the independent existence of Cracow, was carefully instructed F 
























by the Russian Ambassador, Baron Brunnow, with whom he is be § 


lieved to have been in frequent and intimate consultation. Al F 
anecdote is related which illustrates these singular relations. Iu § 
mediately after his speech in favour of the Poles in 1863, Mt 


Disraeli one Sunday afternoon paid a visit to a salon, where pol § 


ticians and diplomatists were wont to congregate. He there foul 
Baron Brunnow, who appears to have previously declined the oflt 


of a cup of tea. Just as Mr. Disraeli was announced, the hostes F 
was renewing her offer: ‘Won't you change your mind, and hat f 
a cup of tea?’ Looking hard at the latest arrival, who was # ] 
vancing to make his bow, his Excellency replied, ‘ Well, I think! 1 
will, after all; great men change their minds, why should not I? 
‘ And what did you say?’ innocently inquired some one, to whon : 
Mr. Disraeli was telling the story. ‘I could not say anything, ™ § 


the answer, ‘without admitting that I considered myself a great mal 
But, indeed, it is not only with respect to Russia, but ® 


regards foreign and, we may add, Imperial policy generally ths 
it would be ridiculous to credit the antecedents of the Preml@ § 


with the distinction of preéminent patriotism and public spit & 
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The truth is that Mr. Disracli in these respects fell far below 
the average parliamentary English statesman, and was thus greatly 
hindered in his career. In treating our external relations he was 
generally reproached with adopting a foreign and unEnglish tone, 
which jarred upon the strong feelings of national loyalty of his 
own party, and with using an artificial style, which made his 
speeches sound as if they had been translated from the French, 
and which offended the public taste both in Parliament and out of 
doors. ‘The consequence was that, upon many occasions, he was 
deserted by such men as Mr. Newdegate, Sir Rainald Knightley, 
and others sufficiently numerous to turn the nearly-balanced scale. 
No blunder could have been greater, to cite one example, than that 
of factiously coquetting with the native princes at the crisis of the 
Indian Mutiny. Speaker Brand, when manager of the Liberal party, 
was sometimes heard to say, before a decisive division, ‘ We shall 
have a majority; but it is from the Carlton Club that we shall get 
it.’ We have no hesitation in affirming that, if Mr. Disraeli, during 
the years when he was leading the opposition to Lord Palmerston, 
had simply left foreign politics alone he would have greatly hastened 
his own accession to office. 

Amongst his many manceuvres of this class there was one, at 
any rate, which was momentarily successful—we refer to the rejec- 
tion of ‘the Conspiracy to Murder Bill’ in 1858. As with the 
Czar, so with the Emperor Napoleon III., the Oriental subserviency 
had shown itself in the constant use of fulsome language in every 
reference to the French monarch. ‘ That Prince,’ as he was gene- 
rally styled in these harangues, was on one occasion represented as 
particularly condescending and gracious, inasmuch as he was con- 
senting to act, during the Crimean War, with an English Govern- 
ment, some members of which had ventured to speak disobligingly 
of the coup @état. In the same vein ran Mr. Disraeli’s first obser- 
vations upon the Orsini conspiracy, and upon the legislation to which 
it gave rise. Mr. Kinglake, however, took a very different view of 
the Bill, which Lord Palmerston—yielding to the pressure of the 
French Government, through Lord Cowley at Paris and through 
M. de Persigny in London—had unfortunately agreed to intro- 
duce, and wisely insisted upon dividing the House against the 
first reading. He was followed into the lobby by ninety - nine 
members, who were nicknamed ‘the Assassins,’ and who mostly 
belonged to the Liberal party. The quick eye of Mr. Disraeli here 

“sy at once the elements of a combination. He set about 
Hg & move with Mr. Milner Gibson, as representing the Man- 
pene school, and with the other sections who had joined in 
aaa the Chinese War the year before. By the time the Go- 

ent measure came on for a second reading everything was 
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ready. Mr. Milner Gibson had framed an artful resolution, 
the critical night it was supported by Mr. Disraeli’s Tories, why 
hardly knew what they were about; by Mr. Kinglake’s Liberals, 
by Lord John Russell and his little knot of Whigs; and by My, 
Gladstone and the Peelites. These coalescing sections togethe 
formed a triumphant majority, and in a few days Lord Derby anj 
Mr. Disraeli were once more installed in office. It has been oftey 
said that Lord Derby, being under the gallery in the House of Con. 
mons on the night the mine was sprung, had suddenly given the § 
signal to his party to vote against the Government; but thatis J 
mere fable, and both the invention and the success of the plot, » F 
far as the Tories are concerned, were entirely due to Mr. Disraeli, fF 
According to the rude morality of political warfare, this strat. | 
gem and ambush might be justified, after the bullying tone which 
Lord Palmerston, and his organs in the press, had adopted to 
wards the members of the China Coalition at the general election 
of the previous year. The new Ministers were far more blameable, 
in our view, for adopting a cringing tone towards the Emperor of § 
the French, during their whole tenure of office, although they ha F 
brought themselves in under the pretence of vindicating British 
honour and of resisting French dictation. If other questions had 
not absorbed public attention, they probably would have been cen F 
sured and dismissed for their feeble and unworthy treatment of the F 
‘Charles et George’ question—an incident now happily forgotten | 
here, and, as we earnestly hope, also in Portugal. But our spac 7 
will not admit of our pursuing the investigation farther. Enough 7 
to show the utter hollowness of Mr. Disraeli’s system of foreign § 
policy, if we recall an imprudent passage in a speech which he made 
at a City-dinner in the summer of 1867. Vaunting the successo 
his Government, he pointed to the mismanagement of foreign affairs 7 
by their predecessors, to whom it was due ‘ that wars were constantly j 
occurring.’ The next day he was reminded in the House that, only J 
the year before, upon the Tories being charged by the Queen Ff 
form an Administration, they had, through Lord Derby, entreatel [ 
Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Minister of the outgoing Cabinet, | 
become their colleague, and to retain the seals of his department! | 
We certainly shall not attempt to follow Mr. O’Connor 2 § 
that part of his work which he devotes to the narrative of the f 
Reform Bill ; but we have a word to say as to the earlier chaplt § 
which relates to the Free-trade movement. In common wil | 
another writer who has lately treated this subject, the presetl § 
biographer brings a double charge against Lord Beaconsfield. He § 
accuses him of having, when in office in 1852, abandoned Proter | 
tion, to which in honour he was deeply pledged, and suppo § 
this view by an array of formidable quotations. This part of th § 
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case appears to us, we must frankly own, to have completely broken 
down. It was very convenient, obviously, to the Whigs to encum- 
ber the Tory party with the profession of a hopeless creed; but the 
play of English institutions, under the system of party Govern- 
ment, would become impossible if a political connection were never 
able to set itself free from the advocacy of impracticable opinions. 
Because the Whigs unsuccessfully opposed the Appropriation Clause, 
were they to remain disqualified for office until the time had arrived 
for dealing with the Irish Church? Because Mr. Disraeli objected 
to the unification of Italy, was he bound in honour to refuse to be- 
come a Minister until he could see his way to the restoration of the 
Pope? Or again, is Mr. Gladstone never more to rule over us 
unless he be able to repeal the anti-Ritualist Act of 1874? Dur- 
ing the years which followed the abolition of the Corn-laws in 
1846, Mr. Disraeli had been gradually preparing his party for 
acquiescence in that settlement as a final one; and although his 
language was often marked by that magniloquent ambiguity which 
is characteristic of him, the discredit of having raised false hopes 
amongst the agriculturists attaches much more to others than to him. 

But the other charge of having in his books and speeches 
recommended a Free-trade policy as the one in history and in 
reason best befitting the Tory party, and further, of having encou- 
raged Sir Robert Peel to advance more and more in the path of 
customs reform, upon which he had entered in 1842, and then of 
having savagely attacked him in the assumed character of an en- 
raged Protectionist—that charge Mr. O’Connor has fairly sustained. 
Nothing either could be more inconsistent with the whole tone and 
tendency of Mr. Disraeli’s political writings than that he should 
have taken as his leader, and celebrated as his ideal hero, a man 
who, like Lord George Bentinck, except about the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, agreed with him in no single opinion, and, indeed, was 
afair representative of the class and of the politics which the novel- 
ist in all his pamphlet-fictions had held up to ridicule, and even 
to scorn. A member of one of the great Revolution houses, attached 
to the ‘ Venetian oligarchy,’ jealous of the Court, opposed to ‘ the 
ultimate widening of our commercial system,’ or, in less periphrastic 
words, to Free-trade, tolerant but anti-papal—such was Lord 
George Bentinck, the very type which, in Coningsby, in Sybil, and 
in Tancred, had been thrice elaborately satirised. 

Talking of the Court reminds us of a passage in one of Mr. Dis- 
taeli’s speeches, which Mr. Hitchman has had the unsuspecting 
candour to quote. If peradventure he should find his patrons 
ae undemonstrative, this unfortunate extract must bear 
i : ame. Although it is given most scrupulously according 

© authorised version, which the speaker himself corrects 
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for Hansard, and which, when he is as clever a man as \} 
Disraeli, he stuffs with saving clauses of precautionary effect 


nevertheless it is startling to read an attack by the leader of 


the Tory Opposition in February 1852 upon Lord John Russe 
for departing from constitutional usage, in making too free auy 
of the Queen’s name. It really seems as if Mr. Disraeli, perceiving 
unmistakable signs of aversion to himself on the part of the Pring 
Consort, and conscious of the great unpopularity of his Royal High. 
ness, had for a moment supposed that it might possibly pay t 
become the chief of an anti-Court party, Coningsb y and Sybil and 
Tancred notwithstanding. Noteworthy is it, at any rate, that 4 


leader so jealous of his prerogatives effaced himself completely | 


when he was expected to take his share in whitewashing Prine 


Albert, and allowed the amiable Walpole to give in the House of § 


Commons the testimony which in the Lords was delivered by Lon 
Derby with cordial eloquence. The second volume of the Prince's 
Life contains an odd reference to this incident : 


‘If Mr. Disraeli was silent on the occasion, doubtless it was because he 
felt that to say more than had been said by Lord John Russell and M, 


Walpole would have been superfluous, for in a letter written to a frienda JJ 
few days before he had said, ‘“‘ The opportunity which office has afforded med & 


becoming acquainted with the Prince filled me with a sentiment towards hin 
which I may describe without exaggeration as one of affection.”’ 


Sir Robert Peel said that ‘confidence was a plant of slov 


growth ;’ but with Mr. Disraeli ‘ affection’ seems to spring up with | 


all the rapidity of the rankest tropical vegetation, seeing that to- 


wards the Prince it had already been generated in his heart after i 
the interchange of a few words with his Royal Highness, upm § 


formal occasions, at the most three in number. 


When all has been said, there seems to us to be a strong prt ' 
sumption in favour of adopting something of a Chinese method 1 


pronouncing judgment upon the characters of statesmen. Justa 
the distinguished acts of a citizen of the Celestial Empire are hell 
to ennoble his progenitors, so we think that the arts by which! 
Minister aims at high office ought, in some degree, to be viewed by 
the light of what, once there, he sets himself to accomplish. Not 
only against Mr. Disraeli, but against Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Chat 


ham, Lord John Russell, perhaps even Sir Robert Peel, and certaily § 
Mr. Gladstone, would it be easy to frame an indictment for some F 
the means by which they may have sought to rise to the highet : 


place in the State. But Walpole, Chatham, Russell, Peel, and Glad: 
ian expiated by their rectitude in exercising power their oct 
sional pliancy in acquiring it. Whether the same thing can be sal 


of Mr. Disraeli, the impartial record of the last five years will enable § 


the future historian to determine. 
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GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By tHe AUTHOR OF ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Homeg.’ 





Il. ‘ THE SWEET NEW GRASS WITH FLOWERS.’ 


Baa—baa! A long-drawn pettish bleating that sometimes sounded 
absurdly like the ‘Ma—ma!’ of a spoilt child. The lambs gambolled 
in the genial sunshine over the daisies; the ewes, arrived at the 
age of common sense, fed steadily on the young sweet grass, and 
did not notice the flowers. 

Geoffrey Newton looked at them from the other side of the 
hedge, where indeed he had no business to be. He had carelessly 
wandered in a day-dream from the footpath, and was now in the 
midst of mowing-grass, to walk in which is against the unwritten 
laws of country life, because when trampled down it is difficult 
tomow. Yet there is a great pleasure in pushing through it, tall 
grasses and bennets and sorrel stems reaching to the knee—the 
very dogs delight in it. See a spaniel just let loose; how he circles 
round, plunging over it !—-visible as he bounds up, lost to sight next 
moment in the matted mass; the higher it is the more he likes it. 

Baa—maa ! 

‘For how many thousand years have the lambs been happy in 
the spring-tide?’ thought Geoffrey. ‘And yet it is said that the 
world is growing old! Nature is always young. Earth was never 
younger than she is to-day. Goethe was right there: 


‘** Thy works sublime are now as bright 
As on creation’s day they rose!” 


If we could only somehow translate that eternal youth into our 
own lives—if! The dew still lingers here in the shade. How 
slumberous it is even in the morning! Unseen lotos-flowers bloom in 
the spring, and the odour makes us drowsy.’ 

His eyelids fell as he walked on, and his slow steps led him 
whither they would. 

When a thoughtful man feels an overpowering love—a great 
Passion rising within him—his ideal often becomes a kind of judge. 
All the creed of life that has grown up in the mind is passed 
it review: will the half-formed scepticism, the firm dogma, the 
theory, Stand before the new light thrown upon them by the love 
that is in itself a faith ? 
been he dreamed of Margaret, and saw and did not see the 
a / around him. His feet, sinking into the soft green carpet, 
: usted over with the yellow pollen of the buttercups. The 
young shoot of the bramble projecting from the bush caught at his 
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sleeve; but the weak tender prickles, not yet hardened into thoms, 
gave way, and did not hold. Slender oval leaves on a drooping. 
willow bough lightly brushed without awaking him. The thrush op 
her nest sat still, seeing with the intuition of a wild creature that no 
harm threatened her. Finches sang on the boughs above, and 
scarcely moved as he passed under. 

‘ Crake—crake !’ from the thickest of the grass where the bird 
crept concealed. Butterflies fluttered from flower to flower in their 
curious sidelong way. Every branch and bush and blade of grass— 
the air above where the swallow floated, the furrow in the earth 
where the mice ran—all instinct with life; the glamour of the 
sunshine filling the field with a magic spell. 
= A little brook slipped away without a sound past the tall green 
A rushes and the water-plantains and the gray chequered grass that 
, lifts its spear-like points in moist places; a swift shallow streamlet 
winding through the meadow, its clear surface almost flush with the 
sward. Now running water draws a dreamer; so he followed it 
across the mead, past the footpath and the stepping-stone that had 
sunk into the stream: past the dark-green bunches of the marsh 
marigolds, whose broad golden petals open under the harsh winds 
of early spring, and not far from the peewit’s nest; for she rose and 
flew round him, calling plaintively, her pure white breast almost 
within reach, till finding that her treasure was unheeded, she slowly 
dropped behind: past the dog-violets, blue but not sweet, that Ff 
looked up more boldly than their forerunners, whose modest heads § 
had scarce appeared above the dead leaves on the bank. Yonder § 
the roan cattle were feeding; and in the midst stood an ancient, | 
gnarled, and many-twisted hawthorn, whose bark had _ become 
as iron under the fierce heats and fiercer storms of years; yet its 
branches were green, and crowned with the may—white virgin 
may-bloom scenting the air—and under its shadow a young heifer 
meditated. Past hollow willows, till presently the turf beneath grew F 
soft and yielding as velvet, his foot sinking into the pile of the moss, ff 
and the shade of trees fell on him, where the bank of the brook 
became steep, and low down in its bed it rushed into the wood. 

After awhile oak and elm gave place to black and gloomy fits 
that hung over and darkened the water. Large flecks of gray 
lichen clung to them, and from above a red squirrel peered dow. 
Here the thick branches forced his steps aside from the stream, and 
out among the ash-poles where the wood-pigeons built their nests, 
and in the strength of their love looked down upon him fearlessly FF 
from their feeble platforms of twigs. Under an ash-stole he saw® & 
rare plant growing, and stooped and went on his knees to reach it 
and so pushed aside the thick boughs, and, as it were, looked 
through a screen, and his heart gave a great bound. 
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. There was a narrow space clear of wood, where a green footpath 
little used went by, and a large, gnarled, crooked-grown ash-stole 
opposite, forming a natural armchair, well lined with soft dry moss, 
and canopied overhead with leafy branches, drooping woodbine, and 
climbing brier, whose roses would soon bloom. The brake fern, 
young yet and tender, rose up and gave itself for her footstool—for 
Margaret sat there, leaning back luxuriously in her woodland throne. | 
He thought she must have heard the rustling of the boughs he had 
parted, and kept still as an Indian hunter, holding his breath for 
fear lest she should see him thus spying. A minute passed, and 
there was no motion; then he saw that her right arm hung down 
listlessly—that the head leaned a little to one side, the face rather 
away from him—that her hat had evidently dropped from her hand, 
and an open book had fallen at her feet. She was slumbering. 

His chest pressed on the green fern, bluebells hung over his feet. 

‘Coo-coo-00!’ the dove with burnished neck called gently to 
her mate, sitting on the ivied tree. 

‘ Jug-jug-jug !’ sang the nightingale hard by in the hawthorn— 
the nightingale that by night is sad, but whose heart is full of joy 
inthe morning. The goldfinches swept by overhead with a gleam of 
colour from their wings, coqueting on their way to the apple-trees. 

' ‘The sun looked on the world with glorious eye.’ 

A ray, warm, but yet not fiercely so, fell aslant between the leaves 
of the great oak-boughs above, and lit up one delicate ear—small, 
white, with pink within, as in the shell the cameo-cutter graves 
with his tool; or rather, pink like the apple-bloom, that loveliest of 
flowers—for as a blossom it peeped forth beneath her brown wavy 
hair. Her lips were slightly parted: ‘Thy teeth are like a flock 
of sheep that are even shorn, which came up from the washing.’ 
For their backs are level and white, and glisten with the water. 
The highly-arched eyebrows did not meet above the straight nose, 
but left a space there. In some old magic-book he had read that 
this space was the peculiar precinct of the Queen of Love. A brier 
had jealously snatched at the loose sleeve of the right arm, which 
hung down, baring the wrist—a round, soft, white arm, veined 
with blue, an exquisite polish on the skin. The fingers were long 
and slightly rosy; from them a few flowers had dropped on the 
open page of the book. | 

So still was he that a weasel came along the green path, his 
heck erect like a snake in the grass, stopped, looked him straight 
Pr the eyes, and went by without fear. He gazed, rapt in the 
wage of the artist, till a sense came over him like that feeling 
me se Greeks embodied in the punishment that fell on those 
th ooked unbidden upon the Immortals. It was the strength and 

© perfect purity of the passion that held him there that also im- 
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pelled him to withdraw. Slowly he worked his way backwards noige. 
lessly, till, sufficiently far away, he rose to his feet, and hesitated, 

Then he made a detour, and stepped into the green footpath 
thirty or forty yards distant from her throne, and began to make g 
noise as he approached her. He rustled the fern with his foot. 
he seized a branch and forcibly snapped it, causing a sharp crack, 
A woodpecker, startled, flew off with a discordant ‘ Yuckle!’ the 
dove ceased to coo; the brown nightingale was silent, and sought 
distant hazel-thicket. He lifted his voice and sang—he had g 
naturally fine voice—a verse of the dear old ballad, his favourite: 

‘If she be dead, then take my horse, 
My saddle and bridle also; 


For I will unto some far country, 
Where no man shall me know!’ 


Off came his hat—she had risen and faced him, blushing faintly, 
Her deep gray eyes looked down, and the long eyelashes drooped 
over them, as she held out her hand. 

‘1 was coming to Greene Ferne,’ said he, ‘and lost my way in 
the copse.’ 

‘You must have gone a long way round.’ 

‘ Never mind—my instinct guided me right ;’ then, seeing that 
the meaning he expressed behind the words still further confused 
her, he added, ‘It was quite accidental.’ 

Now Margaret had roamed out into the fields under the influence 
of a dawning feeling, which as yet she hardly admitted to herself, § 
but which seemed to desire solitude. And he had surprised her § 
dreaming of him. So she walked silently before him—the path 
was narrow—glad that he could not see her face, leading the way 
to the farm. Outside the copse he came to her side, ruthlessly 
trampling down the mowing-grass again. There wasaslight move F 
ment among the cattle in the next field, and they saw several per 
sons approaching. They were May Fisher, Valentine Browne, the § 
Rev. Felix St. Bees, and a tall, ill-dressed, shambling fellow hanging | 
in the rear, whom they called Augustus. Instantly the thought 
occurred to Margaret that they would at once conclude her meetilg 
with Geoffrey was pre-arranged. 

‘We were coming to find you,’ said May. ‘ We have lost yal 
all the morning.’ 

Valentine looked sharply from one to the other, jealously sus 
picious, and barely acknowledged Geof’s greeting. So Felix ant 
he fell into the rear, Margaret went on with May, and Valentive 
accompanied them. 

St. Bees, a little quick-mannered man, was one of that noble 
band who may be said to give their lives for others. With ample 
private means, he accepted and remained in the curacy of Kings 
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bury, the stipend paid for which was nominal. Many of the work- 
men in the town walked in daily from the villages, and Felix visited — 
them at their homes, frequently preaching, too, for Basil Thorpe at 
Milbourne, the village of which Greene Ferne was a tithing or 
small hamlet. He and Newton were old friends—his own love for 
May no secret. Augustus Basset was a specimen of humanity not 
uncommonly seen on large farms—the last stray relic of a good 
family, half bailiff, half hanger-on, half keeper, half poacher, and 
never wholly anything except intoxicated. An old soldier (he had 
served as a trooper in the Guards), his appetite for tobacco was 
insatiable, and as he walked he mumbled to himself, louder and 
louder, till by and by gaining courage he asked Geoffrey for a cigar. 
Newton at once handed him his case, when Mrs. Estcourt, coming 
out from the house, and detecting this pieee of begging, told him to go 
and see about engaging some mowers, who would soon be required. 

‘There ain’t no mowers to be got,’ grumbled Augustus, as he 
shambled off. ‘If you don’t look out, you won’t have a man on the 
farm; there'll be a strike. Just as if a man couldn’t be trusted in 
the cellar, her keeps the key in her pocket!’ Intense disgust. 

They had some lunch at the farm; then Geoffrey and Valentine, 
feeling that they had no excuse for remaining longer, left together. 
Bat three fields distant, Valentine remarked that he must go down 
and see to his cottage, simply an excuse to part company. So each 
pursued his way alone. 

Passing into the highway road that ran throngh the hamlet, 
Valentine, as he went by the Spotted Cow, a small wayside inn, 
saw Ruck and Hedges sitting with others outside, enjoying a pipe 
and gossip under the elm from which the sign was hung. On the 
tude table before them stood some mugs. Valentine beckoned to 
Ruck, who came. 

‘Have you sent up the clover ?’ 

‘Kez, eez:’ 

‘And the oats ?’ 

‘Thaay be goin’ up this aternoon, sir.’ 

: My trainer said your last hay was not so good.’ 

‘Dida’? Then he doan’t knaw good clauver when a’ sees it. 
This be vine tackle, I can tell ee.’ 

‘Well, I hope it is. Good-day.’ 

‘A’ be terrable sharp about his osses,’ said the old man, when 
he got back to his seat; ‘but I thenks zumtimes as thur be volk 
that be sharper than he.’ 

"Who do ee mean ?’ asked his crony, Farmer Hedges. 
take i We shall zee. I’ve got half a mind to tell un; but he won’t 

0 notiss of such as we.’ 


‘Not a mossel of use,’ said Hedges sententiously. ‘These yer 
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quality be such a akkerd lot ;’ and he knocked the ashes out of hig 
pipe on the iron-bound edge of the trestle-table. The object of this 
armour was to prevent the labourers sticking their billhooks into ij 
when they called for a quart, for hedge-cutters are apt to strike 
their tools into the nearest piece of wood when they want thei 
hands free. Having filled the pipe again, and finding he had no 
match, he stepped into the inn-kitchen to light it at the fire, and 
instantly noticed a large red-hot nail in a log of burning wood. 

‘Missis, missis!’ The landlady came running. ‘ Look ee thur— 
thurs a crooked nail in thuck log. Draw un out—doan’t ee waste 
un. Nails be amazin’ useful thengs.’ 

‘Zo um be,’ said Farmer Ruck. ‘ Volk used to save um. | 
knowed them as had a gallon-measure full of hoss-stubs: thaay be 
the toughest iron, and makes the vinest gun-barrels.’ 

‘Them cut nails be as rotten as match-wood,’ said Bill the 
‘wunt-catcher,’ 7.e. mole-catcher, throwing down his wooden 
traps. ‘Time o’ day to ee, missus ;’ nodding to her over the mug, 
and meaning good health. ‘The vinest gun as ever you seed wus 
thuck long un up to Warren. Mebbe you minds Kippur Mathew? 

‘I minds un,’ said Farmer Ruck. 

‘Thuck gun would kill vour chain. Thur wur a hole in the 
barrel as yer med put yer vinger in. Mathew, he squints along at 
the geame, and I holds a dock-leaf* auver this yer hole, and he lets 
vly, and kills half a score 0’ quests’ [wood-pigeons]. 

‘A’ wur a chap to fiddle,’ said Hedges. ‘A’ made hisselfa 
fiddle out o’ thuck maple as growed in Little Furlong hedge. 
Hulloa, Pistol-legs !’ 

This was addressed to an aged man who had crawled up on two 
sticks. His legs, bent outwards—curved like the butt of a pistol— 
had obtained him this nickname. 

‘Nation dry weather,’ said the ancient, lifting his head with 
some difficulty. ‘Gie me a drap.’ 

A labourer leaning against the elm handed him his quart. 

‘Ay, ay; thur bean’t no such ale as thur used to be ;’—after 
he had taken his fill. 

‘I say, Gaffer,’ said another fellow, a carter, who had left his 
horses by the drinking-trough,—‘I say, Gaffer Pistol-legs, how old 
bist thee ?’ 

‘ Aw,’ said the Patriarch, shaking his head, ‘I be amazin’ old, 
Ibe. I be vourscore and five year come Christmas.’ 

‘Warn you minds a main deal ?’ 


‘I minds when the new water-wheel wur put in Fisher’s mill.’ 
‘When wur thuck 2?’ 


* This expedient of the dock-leaf over a crack in the barrel was actually put i 
practice. 
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‘Aw, about dreescore year ago.’ 

‘ Anything else, Gaffer ?’ 

‘Kez; I minds when your grandfeyther were put in the stocks.’ 

‘Ha, ha! and after all your ’sperience, Pistol-legs, what do 
ee think be the best theng of all ?’ said Hedges. 

‘Aw,’ said the ancient, picking up his sticks, and delivering 
his philosophy of the swummum bonum with intense gusto. ‘ The 
vinest theng of all be a horn o’ ale and a lardy-cake !’ 

‘’Spose I must be gettin’ on,’ said Hedges presently, and 
stuffing some hay, which had worked out, into his boot again—for 
he used hay instead of stockings—he got up, and with Ruck walked 
down the road. 

‘A pair of skinvlints,’ said the wunt-catcher, looking after 
them. ‘ One night up to West Farm they was settling a dealing job 
between um. Zo thur wur a fire, for the snow wur on the ground. 
Ruck he says, ‘‘ A fire be a terrable waste, you. Let’s put he ont.” 
Zo they doughted the fire, and both got their legs thegither in a zack.’ 

By a stile the two farmers thus careful of their fuel were gos- 
siping before parting. ‘ Tell ee what,’ said Ruck, in a mysterious 
tone; ‘this here dark hoss as Val Browne be training for the 
autumn yent no go. He doan’t know, and it bean’t no good to tell 
un—these yer quality be so uppish. But thur be a screw loose 
somewhere ; his trainer be a bad un. Doan’t ee put a crownd on un.’ 

‘Aw, to be zure,’ said Hedges. ‘ That there Guss Basset will 
catch it zum ov these yer days. Squire’s kippur says a’ be allus 
in th’ wood a-poaching.’ 

Then they parted, and a curious sight it was. First one would 
go a few paces, and then stop and talk, and presently come back to 
the stile again. Then both would walk away, and turn when ten 
yards distant and gossip, till by degrees they met at the stile 
once more. Not till this process had been repeated at least five 
times did they finally separate. 

_ Later in the afternoon Geoffrey strolled out from Thorpe Hall 

into the park, and sat down under the shade of a huge beech-tree, — 

on the verge of the wood, whence he could just see the roof of Greene 

Ferne in the meadows far below. There he reclined and pondered— 
Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.’ 

‘Tu-whit—tu-what !’ came the sound of a scythe being sharp- 
ened in a mead below. 
the Presently he became aware of a heavy footstep approaching ; 
— trunk of the beech hid him from sight. It was a 
belteen going to the pen. Geoffrey heard him turn his bucket 

om upwards and sit down upon it. 

Danged ef it bean’t vour, I knaws,’ he muttered. ‘ The sun’s 


over Kingsbury steeple. Wurs Rause (Rose) : bean’t hur a-coming ?” 
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Then he began to sing, as milkers do to their cows. 
‘Thee’s got a voice like a wood-pigeon,’ said a woman whom 
Geoffrey heard get over the gate at the corner of the wood. ‘ Theg 
mumbles, Tummas, like a dumble-dore in a pitcher !’ 

Geoffrey peeped round the tree, and saw a stout girl in short 
petticoats, corduroy gaiters, brown hair, and dark eyes. 

Tummas: Doan’t thee say nought: I hearn thee in church like 
a charm o’ starlings. 

Rause: Thee go on to milking. 

T'ummas: I wunt. Come and zet on my knee. 

Rause: Tl zee thee in the pond vust with thee gurt vetlocks 
uppermost. 

Tummas: Aw, wooll ee? 

Rause: Eez, ee wooll. 

Tummas: Bist a-goin to haymaking to year ? 

Rause: Eez, in the Voremeads to-morrer. 

T'ummas: Zum on um means to gie out and ax for a crownd 
more. Gwain to strike, doan’t ee zee. 

Rause: A passel o’ fools. 

Tummas: Arl on um ull join. They be going to begin at 
Mrs. Estcourt’s vust down to Greene Ferne. Her be sure to gie in 
to um, cos her’s a ’ooman. 

Rause: Odd drot um! 

Tummas: I zay, Rause. 

Nause: Eez, you. 

Tummas: When be we a-goin to do it ? 

Rause: What dost mean ? 

Tummas: Up to church. 

Rause: Thee ax Bob vust—he’ll mash thee. 

Tummas: Tl warm uz jacket ef he puts a vinger on ee. Let's 
go up to paason. 

Rause: Get on with thee. 

Geoffrey heard a sound of struggling and two or three resonant 
kisses. 

Tummas: Wooll ee come ? 

Rause: Go on whoam with thee. 

Tummas: Danged ef I’ll stand it! I wunt ax thee no more! 
Look ee here! 

Rause: What’s want ? 

Tummas: Woot, or wootn’t ? 

Off went Rause at a run, and Tummas clattering after. Thought 
the listener, ‘ Was ever the important question put in straighter 
terms. Woot, or wootn’t? Will you, or won’t you ?’ 

Tu-whit—tu-what! Steadily the scythe was swung, and the 
swathe fell in rows behind it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ox the occasion of the marriage of the Duke of Connaught and the 
Princess Margaret of Prussia it was remarked in St. George’s Hall 
that a very small proportion of the invited guests penetrated beyond 
that elegant, if narrow, apartment. There was not much to complain of, 
so far as picturesque surroundings went, nor as to wedding-cake and 
creature-comforts of a more substantial character. The hospitality 
of Windsor Castle—when it is dispensed—is on the most liberal 
scale: the sherry is nearly as good as that private and particular 
bin at the Carlton Club which makes the Reform to burn with envy ; 
and if there were any shortcomings, as there are none, the mag- 
nificent buffet of gold plate, with Tippoo Sultan’s golden tiger’s 
head with the movable tongue, would atone for them all. St. George’s 
Hall certainly looks its best when occupied by a grand banquet, one 
of those celebrations for which the matchless gold plate is brought 
out, the service for a hundred and eighty persons, with six plates for 
each one, the like of which the world cannot furnish. Nothing in the 
way of a banquet can exceed the magnificence of these spectacles ; 
the massive splendour of the great golden centrepieces being relieved 
by the sparkle of diamonds, the soft radiance of pearls, the gleam 
of satin and scarlet. On the 13th March the long room was made 
narrower than it is in fact by being converted into a buffet for the 
entertainment of the larger number of invited guests, who partook 
of their railway-station kind of meal while the real wedding-breakfast 
was celebrated in the private dining-room, within the enceinte of the 
peculiarly sacred Royal apartments. This distinction marks sharply 
enough the difference between guests Royal and guests who are 
only ‘ distinguished,’ yet not distinguished enough to be invited to 
sign the marriage-certificate of Royalty. The State Apartments, as 
they are called, of Windsor Castle are as open to the public almost 
«8 Chatsworth. When the Court is absent from Windsor—an 
ample space of every year—any of her Majesty’s liege subjects, by 
gong through the mere form of calling at a stationer’s shop and 
: = - 7 ticket, may view some of the finest rooms and nearly 
hued - oe pictures in Windsor Castle. Fortified with a yellow- 
the aap ‘. paper, like the gold cheques sought for in New York in 
in the « W ve greenbacks were plentiful, but unproductive of much 
whic a 0 food or clothing, the visitor may view the staircase on 

ate receptions take place. At the times when he is allowed 
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and the nickname of ‘ the King’s Swimming-bath’ will be recognise 
as curiously appropriate. In the old ballroom he may feast his 
eyes on a series of Vandykes, equally valuable as artistic triumphs 
and historic relics; and in the State Drawing-room may see, among 
other portraits of the House of Hanover, that of ‘ Fred, who wy 
alive, but now is dead;’ of which much-belied prince—the fathe 
of George III.—it may ‘ be said’ that, unlike his father, who hate 
‘ boets and bainters,’ he had a keen taste for the arts, and collect § 
many of the finest pictures, including the Rubens which now adon § 
Windsor. -He may also inspect the Waterloo Chamber, used as, § 
dining-room for the members of the household, and admire its py. § 
semblance to the cabin of a ship; due, it is said, to the taste of his F 
late Majesty King William IV.; and the St. George’s banqueting. J 
hall, already alluded to. If he be a connoisseur in furniture ani 
decoration, he may marvel at the wonderful Gouthier cabinet, of § 
such finely sculptured ormolu that he will hesitate whether t 
appraise its value at ten or fifteen thousand pounds, and will » 
home to look upon those he has bought for hundreds with loathing § 
and dismay. Superb wood-carving, by Grinling Gibbons, will chal. 
lenge his admiration in the Presence Chamber; and after inspect. 
ing the Albert and St. George’s Chapels, and enjoying the splendi § 
sylvan scenery from the windows, he will go into the outer air im § 
pressed with a convictiqn that he has seen a Royal palace which F 
may, in many respects, compare advantageously even with Fo- Ff 
tainebleau. It is true that the latter is, from the practice of leavin § 
many of the apartments untouched, almost a school of decoratin © 
art; but so far as pictures and rare pieces of furniture are col f 
cerned, the French palace is far inferior to English Windsor. 
Yet he will not have seen the actual dwelling of the Sovereig F 
of this realm any more than if he had been at Fontainebleau; {a F 
there is a region beyond that brought under his ken into which kt F 
may not penetrate except as a guest of the Queen, or by expres § 
permission, very rarely granted. If he be honoured with an invit | 
tion to Windsor Castle he will be admirably bestowed ; for, besilt | 
the magnificent apartments assigned to Royal guests, there are silf F 
quarters for those of lower but still distinguished rank. I™§ 
palace in Europe are more elegant and convenient rooms for gues# F 
of every degree than in Windsor Castle. They are, it is ts 
difficult to find; and the Castle will become a still more agreeable : 
place of sojourn than it is when some topographic genius has li 
down a map of the inhabited part of it. At present it would be simp! | 
maddening, were there not pages always civil and eager to capil" § 
the hapless wayfarer who has lost himself in interminable corridos 
and worn out his patience in trying to find the right flight of st* § 
Beyond the spacious apartments assigned recently to the King” 
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Queen of the Belgians and their suite are delightful rooms in the 
Round Tower and other portions of the earlier structure of the 
Castle. Those usually occupied by the Crown Princess of Prussia 
are beautiful in the extreme, rich and snug at the same time, made 
warm and pleasant with glowing tapestry, and retaining a deliciously 
habitable air. The line of the Round and adjacent towers 
gives a pleasing quaintness to the shape of the rooms, which, of a 
necessity, are portions of the sectors of an irregular circle. There 
are numerous many-angled rooms in this part of the Castle, with 
windows deeply embayed in the thickness of the wall; a artment 
warm and comfortable in winter and deliciously cool in ‘oui 1 
all delightfully furnished and hung with paintings and engra + 
rich and rare, quaint and curious. For the most part the Royal 
and guest apartments are cut off from the rest of the Castle b ‘th 
great corridor, which can only be approached through the hall “ 
which sit the pages, the depositaries of the topogra ‘hic ] f _ 
Castle—the corps of guides, in fact. This oak one aecnal 
’ ; idor is one of 
the wonders of Windsor, and is yet so singularly constructed th 
its treasures can hardly be seen except on a very br ht ae ‘ tt ; 
of immense length, but narrow, according, as «hoes P re n 
La Grande Duchesse, to Vhabitude des parte and ee in 
artery of the system of private apartments of state wale 1 ae’ 
dence. A day or two might be spent pleasantly in this « inion 
—_ although the side light is ill adapted for : hart “ne ~~ 
a — which are the masterpieces of Canaletto, full of air a 
ght, and superb specimens of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and R 
portraits of Pitt and other statesmen, of soldiers : d i 
se a absolutely priceless. Beneath oheee 
usts of ce 1 
wealth of ins ie dee, pena » bi, and aeons 
Oriental work which made the J apanese amba . d os ia wi a 
when they saw it on the occasion of their "sit ee ve we 
cases of all shapes and kinds are hundred Ae aoe “in 
ye ara seni _hundreds of pieces of pate tendre 
a period of Sevres, forming part of that famous collecti 
é by the ‘wicked Marquis’ for his luxuri “King 
corge TV. of sacred am xurious master, King 
wp oh gaoggatef wee Before the specimens of bleu du 
maniac stands oie “antil. his ‘soutien & dae race 
narellos dk Case a g ention is directed to some 
ie Ceabedeat : recalls his mind to the fact that 
reed swamp gh e was ridiculously called, not only con- 
; "sehen ace a = known as Virginia Water, 
© old Chelsea i Fae eting into Royal Ascot, but founded 
tan Poomgers.« scomalatge : a the cabinets and busts 
Would be the lion of a sale = a ‘stie’s: but 80 high is t or 
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decoration here that they only seem in keeping with the genen| 
effect. 

Opening on the great corridor is a suite of drawing-rooms gl 
luxuriously furnished—not in what is now considered as artistic 
taste—and glowing with rich hues. These rooms contain some of 
the best work of various kinds ever produced. The White Drawing. 


room, which is not yellow like that of similar name at Buckinghan 


Palace, and is entered through doors which close as exactly and noise. 
lessly as those of a cabinet, is decorated (as its name implies) mainly 
in white and gold, in the later style of Louis Seize ; fine carvings, 
heavily gilt, standing out boldly from a white ground. This hand. 
some room, looking ‘from a great bay-window over the Home Park, 


is not cumbered with furniture, but a couple of Gouthier cabinets 
in it could hardly be matched in Europe, Russia not excepted. The § 


talk of Windsor assesses their value at ten thousand pounds; but 
their perfection, like that of the bronzes, the candelabra, and other 


ornaments, passes description. Two of the pictures which adom § 
the walls of the White Drawing-room represent the Queen and th § 


late Prince Consort at the period of their wedding. The bride 
groom wears a rifleman’s dress of dark green, and is every inch of 
him the ‘ideal knight.’ Young, handsome, elegant, and strong, 
altogether as unlike the middle-aged gentleman whom persons nov 
middle-aged themselves recollect as jolting along on his high. 
trotting horse as can well be imagined. The high-trotter was 
ordinance of the physician, and doubtlessly afforded much healthy | 
exercise ; but the faithful and energetic animal was an uncompt | 
mising enemy of the Graces. There are in this room also fine | 
pictures of Queen Charlotte in a red dress; of Frederick Prince a 
Wales, by Ramsay ; and of the present Prince of Wales as a chill, 


by Winterhalter, whose eminently courtly pictures, interesting of 
course from the subjects they represent, are irritating when col [ 


sidered as works of art. Rich in mosaics and in the magnificell 
porcelain plaques with which the Gouthier cabinets are inlaid, tk 


White Drawing-room charms the eye, except when it is cast dow | 


on the rich velvet-pile carpet, designed in the atrocious taste ¢ 


thirty or forty years ago, when people were made to walk on ros | 


bushes and hollyhocks, and a thousand gay colours stared upwatl 
from the floor. 


Next to the little-used White Drawing-room is the (re § 
Drawing-room, with great panels of green- oneal satin let mh § 


the walls. The rich hangings and handsome furniture, evel th 


superb fireplace, of this central drawing-room, are lost sight 9 | 
. 


the great wealth of Sévres contained in te various cabinets. 
quantity of this rare porcelain is almost as remarkable as its qu# 


—most important of all, the service made for Louis XVI., whi F 
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afterwards became the property of George IV. No such set of 
blew du roi exists elsewhere. The colour is absolutely perfect, and 
the paintings are by the most eminent hands ever employed at the 
Royal porcelain manufactory. This wonderful service is not over- 
done with the blaze of colour and the rich heavy gilding peculiar to 
Sayres. Inside the gilt rim, with its inner band of bleu du roi, is a 
plain white zone, within which is the picture framed as it were in 
plain gold. There is another peculiarity about this grand service— 
it is complete, with the very trifling exception of a couple of plates, 
broken or stolen in the time of George IV., who sometimes used 
part of it at breakfast. Stray plates and other pieces purporting 
to have formed part of this famous set find their way from time to 
time into auction-rooms, and fetch enormous prices; but the only 
theory that can be set up concerning them is that they are rejected 
pieces, for the whole service at Windsor is complete, with the 
exception noted, as supplied to the French king. Other wonderful 
pieces of Sevres are ensconced in the cabinets of the Green Drawing- 
room—services decorated with flowers and with animals, and divinely 
painted. There are garnitures de cheminée and huge bowls by 
dozens, all of the very finest kind and the best period, the later 
days of Louis XV. and the early ones of his hapless successor. 
Connoisseurs skilled in china have estimated the value of the con- 
tents ofthe Green Drawing-room at two hundred thousand pounds ; 
but this must be as rough an estimate as that of the famous gold 
plate, said to be worth millions, and which certainly does weigh 
seven tons at the least. Beyond this drawing-room the Queen 
rarely goes, except on the occasion of a State dinner, when the 
Royal Dining-room in the Prince of Wales’s Tower is occupied. 
The Crimson Drawing-room is generally occupied by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the household, and to eyes greedy of colour is more 
attractive than either the green or white rooms. Crimson satin 
glows on the walls and on the farniture, and throws into strong 
relief the magnificent Malachite vase, presented to the Queen by 
the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and several beautiful cabinets 
inlaid with Florentine mosaic. Here too is the grand pianoforte 
on which the Queen received her first lessons, as well as a bevy of | 
Winterhalters, and good portrait of the Duke of Kent by Becchey. 
Immediately beyond this crimson room is the Royal Dining- 
‘oom, only used on State occasions, and capable of accommodating 
4 arge party of guests. Everything in this apartment is in the 
val = possible style. Plain gilt mouldings and handsome rose- 
cn only decoration, excepting the wine-cooler designed by 
an my - George ly. when Prince-Regent. This extraordinary 
‘srg several feet in length, and may be described as a Capo di 
© tureen translated into silver-gilt. Bacchanalian groups dance 
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round its ‘swelling port ;’ fruit, reptiles, and animals cling to the rim, 
and the common objects of the seashore incrust the base. How sy¢} 
a richly confused work of art was evolved from the severe imagination 
of Flaxman must for ever remain a mystery, like the precise logg of 
hard cash that its production entailed upon everybody who haj 
anything to do with it. Happily it was not so fatal as the Alber 
Memorial, which killed everybody at first concerned with it; but this 
punch-bowl, or wine-cooler, or font, or pap-boat—for it has served 
every one of these purposes—was a serious-enough matter in its day, 
This, however, is not the dining-room occupied daily by the Queen, 
At the other end of the corridor, just over the Queen’s entrance to 
the Castle, is an octagonal room, sober in tone and plain almost to 
the exaggeration of plainness in its decoration. Lined with oak, 
it contains only three objects of a pictorial character. ‘lwo of these 
are in Gobelins tapestry, and represent the appetising subject ofa 
boar-hunt. The third is of quite another character ; it is a portrait 
painted only the other day by the Baron von Angeli, whose picture 
of the Crown Princess created so much sensation in the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy three or four years since. It is the triumph 
of almost brutal realism. From the widow’s-cap to the clasped 
hands, it is the positive but unflattering likeness of the Queen, and 
preferred by her on that account above all other of her portraits. 
It is the antithesis of a Winterhalter—the work of a painter after 
the Protector Cromwell’s own heart. Not only is every feature 
painted in with its defects exaggerated, its harder lines intensified, 
but even the shade of complexion is strengthened. It might be said 
to be the portrait of a monarch painted by a Republican. Yet itis 
the favourite of the Queen, and hangs immediately above and behind 
the chair she habitually occupies at dinner and luncheon, thus 
challenging almost perpetual comparison. In this cruel piece of 
realism the Queen wears rather her stately than her ordinary look; 
but the position and painting of the hands are simply masterly. 
It is in this Oak-room, or in her private sitting-room overlooking : 
the Long Walk, that the Queen gets through the routine work o | 
her exalted position during her residence at Windsor. This Oak 
room is, like all the truly Private Apartments at Windsor, coll § 
pletely shut in from the more public part of the Castle, and cal § 
only be approached from the Grand Corridor. At Windsor, indeed, 
that most magnificent of Royal residences, the problem is 00 
pletely solved how to attend with the utmost severity to publ 
business, to conduct a Royal pageant on a scale which throws th 
festivities of Berlin and St. Petersburg into the shade, and ™ 
secure at a moment’s notice the most perfect seclusion. 
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THE AGE OF DESPAIR. 
By H. D. Trartu. 





‘Drivk deep of life ere death’s unending calm 

Enfold thee round.’ So runs the dreary psalm, 
Miscalled a song of joy, by poets sung, 

From jesting Horace down to grave Khayyam. 


We sing it now; but who that sings achieves 
One hour’s pure triumph over him who grieves ? 
Who can rejoice in summer, if his heart 

Fore-hear the rustle of the falling leaves ? 


Vainly the farce of gaiety is played ; 
Death smiles sardonic on the poor parade ; 
Nor can our hollow laughters exorcise 
That spectre whom the old-world revellers laid. 


The rose they wreathed around the careless head, 
The wine they poured, the perfumes that they shed, 

The eyes that smiled on them, the lips they pressed, 
For us what are they? Faded, vapid, dead! 


Dead is for us the rose we know must die ; 
Long ere we drain the goblet it is dry ; 

And even as we kiss the distant grave 
Chills the warm lip and dims the lustrous eye! 


Too far our race has journeyed from its birth ; 
Too far Death casts his shadow o’er the earth. 

Ah, what remains to strengthen and support 
Our hearts, since they have lost the trick of mirth? 


The stay of fortitude? The lofty pride 
Wherewith the sages of the Porch denied 

That pain and death are evils, and proclaimed 
Lawful the exit of the suicide ? 


Alas, not so! No Stoic calm is ours; 

We dread the thorns who joy not in the flowers. 
We dare not breathe the mountain-air of Pain, 

Droop as we may in Pleasure’s stifling bowers. 
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THE AGE OF DESPAIR. 


What profits it, if here and there we see 
A spirit nerved by trust in God’s decree, 

Who fronts the grave in firmness of the faith 
Taught by the Carpenter of Galilee ? 


Who needs not wine nor roses, lute nor lyre, 

Scorns life, or quits it by the gate of iire, 
Erect and fearless—what is that to us 

Who hold him for the dupe of vain desire ? 


Can we who wake enjoy the dreamer’s dream ? 

Will the parched treeless waste less hideous seem 
Because there shines before some foolish eyes 

Mirage of waving wood and silver stream ? 


Ah, miserable race! Too weak to bear, 

Too sad for mirth, too sceptical for prayer ! 
Surely in you the Scripture is fulfilled, 

To bid the mountains cover your despair ! 


































THE PRINCE AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


By James M‘CreEa. 


Ir would only be natural if the announcements which have of late 
been made with some frequency in the daily papers, that the Prime 
Minister had visited the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House, 
followed by the intelligence that his lordship was the guest of the 
Heir Apparent at Sandringham, should excite a certain amount of 
loyal curiosity as to the object and significance of these historical 
meetings. Constitutional alarmists, so far as we are aware, have not 
discerned in the fact any new evidence of a design to exalt pre- 
rogative at the cost of liberty. Verax has been seized with no 
paroxysms of apprehension that the days of the Stuarts and of 
George III. are returning, which have impelled him again to figure 
as the Publicola of pamphleteers. The English people do not 
anticipate that any new stroke of sensational statesmanship will be 
consequent on the proofs of personal friendship between Prince 
and Premier which have thus been afforded. It would, indeed, be 
affectation to deny that the First Lord of the Treasury is a favourite 
in high places; and if there be one or two illustrious personages 
who would fain have seen the support of England given in a less- 
qualified manner to the claims of Greece, and who cherish a sentiment 
of grievance against Lord Beaconsfield on that account, the Premier 
can claim a reputation as a courtier scarcely second to that which 
belongs to him as a leader of a party and a manipulator of men. 

If the public have viewed the above-named evidences of inti- 
macy between the future King of England and the actual head of 
the present Administration without any suspicion that a plot is being 
laid against popular liberties, it is because there exists a general 
feeling of confidence in the discretion and the patriotism of his 
Royal Highness. If, in the exalted position which he occupies, and 
the arduous duties that, as we shall presently see, he discharges, 
the Prince of Wales has consistently displayed one quality, it is 
that of a scrupulous regard, not only for the letter, but the unwritten 
traditions of the English Constitution. His Royal Highness fully 
and unreservedly accepts the doctrine of popular monarchy. In all 
-— and in all his acts he is, above everything, constitutional. 
wr mnonre Lord Beaconsfield with exceptional marks of his 
the — is because Lord Beaconsfield represents for the time being 

ion. It is true that the reigning Premier is the chief of the 
"'Y party—a Tory party, be it added, existing on a most demo- 
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cratic basis. But then the personal friends by whom his Royal 
Highness is surrounded, and who make up his suite, are for the 
most part strong Liberals, and the most uncompromising of political 
opponents of the noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s Gover. 
ment. 

The simple truth is, that the Prince of Wales does not interfere 
in the political business of the realm, and that he entertains a very 
strong conviction that, whether such interference comes from the 
Sovereign or the Sovereign’s eldest son, it is not likely to have 
salutary effects. It is now more than ten years ago since his 
Royal Highness had a conversation with Mr. John Bright on the 
subject in the smoking-room of Marlborough House. Mr. Bright 
then told the Prince that, so far from his being persuaded of the 
imminence of the overthrow of monarchical institutions in England, 
he was convinced that, provided only Royalty was not led into 
unwise courses, its fall was no more an event which need be taken 
into calculation than the exhaustion of our coal-supply or the 
destruction of the earth. But though the Prince has no wish now, 
nor hereafter, to trespass on the broad domain of ministerial responsi- 
bility, he has a strong idea that he should lose no opportunity of 
profiting by ministerial education. The necessity for the possession 
of knowledge by the kings and rulers of the earth will never pass 
away ; and the English Sovereign, whoever the individual may be, 
should have not merely good intentions, but an extensive and minute 
acquaintance with the world’s affairs. The Prince of Wales is 
student of politics in the manner in which, ofall others, politics are 
best learned—not from books, not even from newspapers, but from 
the spoken or written words of the men now alive who are making 
history. There is no Englishman, Ministers and Secretaries of 
State not excepted, who maintains so large and regular a corte- 
spondence with friends and relatives on the Continent on that topic 
which gains in importance for England every day—the business of 
Europe, and the relations existing between the governments of the 
civilised world. 

Thus much to indicate by way of outline the general relations which 
the Prince of Wales occupies towards the active conduct of the affairs 
ofthe Empire. As for the multifarious duties of his Royal Highness, 
and the title to be considered a man of business in the strictest sense 
of the word with which the method of their discharge invests the Heir 
Apparent, an idea will best be given by a few concrete illustra- 
tions. It is the height of the London season; and the presence of 
the two soldiers of the Coldstream Guards on the pavement at the 
western end of Pall Mall, marching up to a point which lies midway 
between the two sentry-boxes till they meet each other, and thet 
abruptly turning back, indicates that his Royal Highness is at Matl- 
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borough House. Ten o’clock A.m. has not yet struck. St. James’s- 
street wears a generally sleepy look, as if it had been too late over- 
night—which indeed is literally what it has been—and was not yet 
fairly awake. Outside Marlborough House itself everything is 
equally tranquil ; yet a look inside is enough to show that the day’s 
work of the Royal Master of the establishment has already begun. 
The Prince of Wales is still in his private apartments, closeted 
with his secretary, and making a hurried breakfast, while at the 
same time he acquaints himself with the contents of piles of corre- 
spondence, and learns something of the nature of more voluminous 
documents. ‘There are private letters, including not a few from 
friends or relatives in European capitals, laid on one side that they 
may be digested in a more leisurely fashion. But for the most part 
his Royal Highness may be said fairly to have gone through the 
contents of the Marlborough House postbag while noon is yet two 
hours distant. That portion of the day’s work is, however, as yet 
far from done with. When Mr. Francis Knollys has disappeared 
from the Royal presence, the Prince will write several letters him- 
self; while there is scarcely one of those which his secretary is 
composing below that he will not ask to see before it is despatched. 

What comes next? Before the park-hack is brought round to 
the door, and the time for the ride in the Row arrives, his Royal 
Highness has a short spell of tolerably severe literary study. If 
the affairs of Europe happen to be passing through an excep- 
tionally interesting or critical phase, there is no despatch which 
Ministers in Whitehall may send forth of which his Royal High- 
ness will not have a copy submitted to him, after it has been 
seen by the Queen. The perusal of these is no mere perfunctory 
task; and when the text requires explanation from ministerial lips, 
that explanation is asked and given. After this come the news- 
papers of the day, all of which are seen by his Royal Highness. 
Thus it is that, when the Prince of Wales presents himself to the 
world, and rides up Constitution Hill, it is with the consciousness 
of a man who has broken the neck of the day’s work, and who is as 
perfectly posted, as it is possible to be, in the contemporary his- 
tory of Europe. 

But we are even thus supposing that the catalogue of duties 
which the day has brought with it is unusually light. Let it be 
assumed—and the assumption is perhaps verified more than twice — 
a week—that, instead of taking a ride before luncheon in Hyde Park, 
- Royal Highness has work which confines him closely at home. 
” twelve o'clock, or half an hour later, there meets a committee, 
ot which the Prince igs chairman, to consider affairs connected with 
‘ome new scheme of international exhibition, or some other project 
“oncelved in the spirit of social philanthropy and reform. That sit- 
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ting occupies at least two hours, and then comes a three-quarter’ 
of an hour’s break for luncheon. Luncheon is no sooner over-, 
good deal of business, it may be assumed, having been discuggeg 
over the claret and cutlets—than there is another committee to he 
attended ; and altogether it will be five p.m. before the world cap 
say Le Prince s’amuse. But it would be a mistake to conclud 
that these committee-meetings involve no other work than presiding 
over the deliberations of a body of gentlemen seated round a table 
covered with green cloth. There is no document considered, nor 
proposal discussed, which has not previously come before his Royal 
Highness, and on which he has not formed an independent opinion 
of hisown. The epithet is important; for, taken in connection with 
those traits in the Prince’s character which have been already dwelt 
upon, they are strikingly suggestive of the manner of man the Hei 
Apparent really is. It is obviously only fair and reasonable that the 
individual, whether of Royal rank or not, who is charged with anxious 
and with onerous functions, should be allowed to proceed to their 
execution in the manner which best commends itself to him. That 
is the one prerogative which the Prince claims, and with what entire 
justice may be inferred from the distinguished success with which 
he conducted the business of the English Commission at the Paris 
Exhibition. What may best be called the constitutional independ- 
ence of his Royal Highness was signally illustrated in his nomins- 
tion of the Commissioners. Neither personal nor political bias was 
permitted to make its influences felt. None of the Royal Family 
were chosen; and if there were one or two supporters of the 
Government enrolled in the list, there were, on the other hand, such 
severely uncompromising representatives of the Opposition as Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

The judgment and wisdom with which the personal initiative of 
the Prince was exercised at the beginning were displayed consistently 
throughout. To these attributes immense industry was added; 
and if genius can be defined as an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
genius was the characteristic of his Royal Highness’s action last 
year. Every day while in the French capital he was in his official 
room just outside the Exhibition building by eleven a.m. Here he 
received all the Colonial Commissioners, inspected every plan, per 
sonally superintended every detail in the arrangements for the great 
international show. Not one inch of space was allotted to any of 
the exhibitors of the British Empire without reference to the Royal 
President of the British Commission. That while at Paris the 
Prince was exceptionally hard worked is true. But the qualities 
which then enabled him to carry through the labour he had under- 
taken were the same which he displays in the ordinary routine of is 
daily life. His powers of application and his quickness of appt 
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equally conspicuous. He can at a moment’s notice con- 
pro his attention on the work which presents itself; he sees 
at a glance the main points ; he never forgets either a name or an 
incident. It happened not long since that his Royal Highness was 
about to receive a colonial deputation. A gentleman attached to 
him read aloud a few hours previously a statement which contained 
sarious particulars relative to the personnel of those who were 
shortly to be ushered into his presence. Unfortunately his Royal 
Highness was much occupied at the time with some important 
papers relative to European polities which had been laid before him, 
and, as was feared, paid slight heed to the facts bearing on the 
immediate business in hand. Yet when the deputation was in- 
troduced the Prince of Wales showed that, preoccupied as he had 
seemed, he had suffered nothing which was of material importance 
to escape him. 

That the Prince of Wales should devote much time to the exer- 
cises of pure intellect is not to be expected, and perhaps not to be de- 
sired. As he is the first of English gentlemen, so is he assuredly one of 
the busiest. Not merely does every day bring its engagements, but 
these engagements are frequently booked twelve months in advance ; 
and though he has no time for what is usually understood by study, 
there is a sense in which he is always learning. He is the most 
observant of men, and he has the most retentive of memories. 
Without having devoted his energies to scientific historical research, 
after the manner of Professor Stubbs, he is still a good historian. 
The chronicles of nations, as well as of courts, may be contained 
in the works of art produced at different periods. A medal cast to 
commemorate a victory may carry with it the association of an entire 
era; the circumstances under which a particular order was insti- 
tuted may be the brief abstract of the records of a generation. This 
is the fashion in which the future King of England has studied the 
annals of his own and of other countries. And it is very far from 
being an unscientific or uninstructive mode of studying it. The 
best monuments of the past, we are told on all sides, are its 
material relies. A fragment of antiquated pottery is found to afford 
a clue to the civilisation of an epoch; charters, inscriptions, and 
decorative débris are the data on which our Grotes and Mommsens 
base those judgments which revolutionise our ideas of the progress of 
mankind. Thus it will be seen that in this matter his Royal High- 
Ness 18, perhaps unconsciously, acting in strict conformity with an 
illustrious precedent. ¥ 
Pg be doubted whether there lives a greater master of detail 
that a hoe Apparent, or one who is more signally gifted with 

. re phrenologists call the faculty of combination. He is a 

Administrator ; and it is much that he should find, as he does, 
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abundant scope for the legitimate exercise of his administratiys 
powers. Seated in his private room at Marlborough House, hg 
will successively peruse long sheets of accounts, and will settl, 
rapidly a series of questions pertaining to his stable or his private 
estate. Nor are these the only affairs which come before him. | 
must never be forgotten that the Prince of Wales and the Duchy of 
Cornwall represent a microcosm of the Sovereign of the Empire and 
the United Kingdom. Just as the Queen has her Privy Council 
so the Prince of Wales, as the Duke of Cornwall, has the Coungjj 
of his Duchy—a body charged with the business of a landed estate, 
with a rental of some 80,000/. a year. The meetings of the 
Council are held on an average, perhaps, once in four months, his 
Royal Highness, of course, being in the chair. The business js 
always of the most complicated character; and if it is despatched in 
Council with comparative celerity and ease, it is because it has been 
gone through with the utmost care before the Council actually meets, 
There is no paper relating to the management of the Duchy which has 
not previously been laid before the Prince, and not merely laid before 
his Royal Highness, but carefully read through by him, and often 
minutely commented on. In all these respects the Heir Apparent 
. sets an example to every member of the little Court about him. 
His conception of his. place in the affairs and the society of the realm 
is eminently worthy of one who will some day be its King. 
Profoundly attached to the memory of his father, the Prince 
Consort, he is deeply reverential of the dignity of his mother, the 
Queen. Aware by experience that regard to forms is as essential 
in the government of a nation as devotion to laws, he naturally lays 
great store by the strict observance of ceremonial and etiquette. 
These are the convenances of kings, and they are jealously guarded 
by the Prince of Wales. Fond of the amusements and amenities 
of life, as good a judge both of music and acting as he is an excellent 
modern linguist, the Prince of Wales has gradually come to appre- 
ciate the responsibilities of his position at their true worth. To 
be the model of an English gentleman in all things is his desire, 
because he believes that to be this is the best preparation for playing 
well the part of a constitutional king. It would almost savour of 
impertinence to say that in all this his Royal Highness has received 
the utmost assistance from the Princess of Wales. That Royal 
Lady has shown her wisdom in many things. Most of all perhaps 


has she shown it in not permitting herself to become the centre of 
a feminine coterie. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN MARRIAGE-CUSTOMS. 


By ARCHIBALD FoRBES. 





No. I. Miss ARCHDEACON’S BRIDECAKE. 


Ix broad essentials the marryings and givings in marriage of India 
nowadays do not greatly differ from these natural phenomena at 
home; but to use a florist’s phrase they are more inclined ‘to sport.’ 
The old days are over when consignments of damsels were made to 
the Indian marriage-market, in the assured certainty that the young 
ladies would be brides-elect before reaching the landing ghat. The 
increased facilities which improved means of transit now offer to 
bachelors for running home on short leave have resulted in making 
the Anglo-Indian ‘ spin’ rather a drug in the market; and operat- 
ing in the same untoward direction is the growing predilection on 
the part of the Anglo-Indian bachelor for other men’s wives, in 
preference to hampering himself with the encumbrance of a wife of 
hisown. Among other social products of India old maids are now 
occasionally found; and the fair creature who on her first arrival 
would smile only on commissioners or colonels has been fain, after 
a few—yet too many—hot seasons have impaired her bloom and 
lowered her pretensions, to put up with a lieutenant or even with a 
dissenting padre. Slips between the cup and the lip are more 
frequent in India than in England. Loving and riding away is not 
wholly unknown in the Anglo-Indian community; and indeed, by 
both parties to the contract, engagements are frequently regarded in 
the mistaken light of ninepins. Hearts are seldom broken. At 
Simla last season a gallant captain persistently wore the willow 
till the war broke out, because he had been jilted in favour of a 
colonel ; but his appetite rapidly recovered its tone on campaign, 
and he is reported to have reopened relations by correspondence 
ftom the tented field with a former object of his affections. The 


other day there arrived in an up-country station a box containing a 


Wedding-trousseau, which a lady had ordered out from home as the 
— of an engagement between her and a gallant warrior. But 
: “4 _ the warrior had departed elsewhere, and had addressed 
mh ady a Pleasant and affable communication, setting forth that 
. * insanity in his family, and that he must have been labour- 
- “ an access of the family disorder when he had proposed to 
oil § was hard to get such a letter, and it must have been harder 

or her to gaze on the abortive wedding-dress. But the lady 
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did not abandon herself to despair ; she took a practical view of the 
situation. She determined to keep the trousseau by her for giy 
months in case she might within that time achieve a fresh conquest, 
when it would come in happily. Should fortune not favour her thyg 
far, she meant to advertise the wedding-gear for sale. 

Miss Archdeacon was no ‘spin’ lingering on in spinsterhood 
against her will. It is true that when I saw her first she had 
already been ‘ out’ three years, but she might have been married q 
dozen times over had she chosen. I have seen many pretty faces 
in the fair Anglo-Indian sisterhood; but Miss Archdeacon had 4 
brightness and a sparkle that were all her own. At flirting, at 
riding, at walking, at dancing, at performing in amateur theatricals, 
at making fools of men in an airy, ruthless, good-hearted fashion, 
Miss Archdeacon, as an old soldier might say, ‘ took the right of 
the line.’ There was a fresh vitality about the girl that drew men 
and women alike to her. You met her at dawn cantering round 
Jakko on her pony. Before breakfast she had been rinking for an 
hour, with as likely as not a waltz or two thrown in. She never 
missed a picnic to Annandale, the Waterfalls, or Mashobra, 
Another turn at the Benmore rink before dinner, and for sure a 
dance after, rounded off this young lady’s normal day during the 
Simla season. But if pleasure-loving, capricious, and reckless, 
she scraped through the ordeal of Simla gossip without incurring 
scandal. She was such a frank honest girl that malign tongues 
might assail her indeed, but ineffectually. And she had given 
proof that she knew how to take care of herself, although her only 
protectress was a somewhat limp old mother. On the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’s visit to Lahore, had she not boxed the ears of 
a burly and somewhat boorish swain, who had chosen the outside of 
an elephant as an eligible locale for a proposal, the uncouth abrupt. 
ness of which did not accord with her notions of the fitness of things? 

Miss Archdeacon may be said to have lived in a chronic state of 
engagements. The engagements never seemed to come to aly: 
. thing, but that was on account mostly of the young lady’s wilfal- 
ness. It bothered her to be engaged to the same man for more 
than from a week to ten days on end. No bones were broken; 
the gentlemen resigned the position at her behest, and she would 
genially dance with them the same night. Malice and heart-burt- 
ing were out of the question with a lissom, winsome, witchiag 
fairy like this, who played with her life as a child does with soap 
bubbles, and who was as elusory and irresponsible as a summer-day 
rainbow. But one season at Mussoorie Miss Archdeacon contracted 
an engagement somewhat less evanescent. Mussoorie is, of all the 
Himalayan Hill stations, the most demure and _ proper. Simls 
occasionally is convulsed by scandals, although dispassionate inqu 
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‘wvariably proves that there is nothing in them. The hot blood of 
the quick and fervid Punjaub — casual observers have called the 
Punjaub stupid, but the remark applies only to its officials—is apt 
ty stir the current of life at Murree. The chiefs of the north-west 
are invariably so intolerably proper that occasional revolt from their 
austerity is all but forced on Nynee Tal, the sanatorium of that 
province. But Mussoorie, undisturbed by the presence of frolic- 
some viceroys or austere lieutenant-governors, is a limpid pool of 
pleasant propriety. It is not so much that it is decorous as that 
it is genuinely good; it is a favourite resort of clergymen and of 
dlergymen’s wives. It was at Mussoorie that Miss Archdeacon met 
Captain Hambleton, a gallant gunner. They danced together at 
the Assembly Rooms; they rode in company round the Camel’s 
Back; they went to the same picnics at ‘The Glen.’ The captain 
proposed and was accepted. For about the nineteenth time Miss 
Archdeacon was an engaged young lady. And Captain Hambleton 
was @ lover of rather a different stamp from the men with whom her 


_name previously had been nominally coupled. He was in love and 


he was a gentleman; he had proposed to the girl, not that he and 
she should be merely engaged, but that they should be married also. 
This view of the subject was novel to Miss Archdeacon, and at first 
she thought it rather a bore; but the captain pegged away, and 
gradually the lady came rather to relish the situation. Men and 
women concurred that the wayward pinions of the fair Bella were 
at last trimmed if not clipped ; and to do her justice, the general 
opinion was that, once married, she would make an excellent wife. 
As the close of the Mussoorie season approached, the invitations 
went out for Bella Archdeacon’s wedding, and for ‘ cake and wine 
afterwards at the house.’ The wedding-breakfast is a comparatively 
rare tamasha in India; the above is the formula of the usual invita- 
tion at hill-stations. 

It happened that just two days before the day fixed for the 
llalage of Miss Archdeacon and Captain Hambleton, there was a 
nt areas ball in the Assembly Rooms at Mussoorie. I think 

at as a rule fancy-dress balls are greater successes in India than 

ithome, People in India give their minds more to the selection 
= be the elaboration of costumes; and there is less of that 
ae honte when masquerading in fancy costume which makes 
lane : this description at home so wooden and wanting in go. 
vith adr in India ‘the Devil’ acts according, and manages his tail 
li — and grace. It is a fact that at a recent fancy-dress 
a ahore the other day, a game was played on the lap of a lady 
b _ as ‘chess,’ with the chessmen which had formed her 
°s8. This Mussoorie ball, being the last of the season, was 


to 
mg — its predecessors in inventive variety. A padre’s wife 
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conceived the bright idea of appearing as Eve; and only abandonej 
the notion on finding that, no matter what species of thread ghe 
used, it tore the fig-leaves; a result which, besides causing her , 
disappointment, imperilled her immortal soul by engendering doubts 
as to the truth of the scriptural narrative of the Creation. Miss Arch. 
deacon determined to go to this ball, although doing so under th 
circumstances was scarcely in accordance with the convenances ; but 
Miss Archdeacon had never cared particularly much about the cop. 
venances, and she was a girl very much addicted to having her om 
way. Captain Hambleton did not wish her to go, and there was, 
temporary coolness between the two on the subject ; but he yielded 
and they made it up. The principle as to her going once estab. 
lished, Miss Archdeacon’s next task was to set about the invention 
of a costume. It was to be her last effort as a ‘spin;’ and she 
determined that it should be worthy of her reputation for brilliant 
inventiveness. She had shone as a Vivandiére, as the Daughter 
of the Regiment, as a Greek Slave, Grace Darling, and so forth, 
times out of number; but these characters were stale. Miss Arcb- 
deacon had a form of supple rounded grace, nor had Diana shapelier 
limbs. <A great inspiration came to her as she sauntered pondering 
on the Mall. Let her go as Ariel, all gauze, flesh-tints, and natunl 
curves! She hailed the happy thought, and invested in countless 
yards of gauze. She had the tights already by her. 

Now Miss Archdeacon, knowing the idiosyncrasy of Captain 
Hambleton, had little doubt that he would put his foot down upm 
Ariel. But she knew he loved her, and with characteristic reck- F 
lessness determined to trust to that and to luck. She too loved 
him, even better, perhaps, than Ariel; but she hoped to keep 
both the captain and the character. She did not, however, tell him 
of her design, waiting perhaps for a favourable opportunity. But 
even in Arcadian Mussoorie there are the ‘d—d good-naturel § 
friends’ of whom Byron wrote; and one of these—of course it wast § 
woman—told Captain Hambleton of the character in which Mis ff 
Archdeacon intended to appear at the fancy ball. The captain was 
a headstrong sort of man—what in India is called zuwbburdustet. 
Instead of calling on the girl, and talking to her as a wise wal 
would have done, he sat down and wrote her a terse letter, forbid: 
ding her to appear as Ariel, and adding that if she should persis! 
in doing so, their engagement must be considered at an end. Miss 
Archdeacon naturally fired up. Strangely enough, being a womal, 
she did not reply to the captain’s letter; but when the evening of 
the ball came, duly appeared as Ariel, with rather less gal 
about her shapely limbs than had been her original intention. she 
created an immense sensation. Some of the ladies frowned, other 
turned up their noses, yet others tucked in their skirts when 
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approached ; and all vowed that they would decline to touch Miss 
jrehdeacon’s hand in the quadrille. Miss Archdeacon did not care 
a jot for these demonstrations, and never danced square dances. 
Among the gentlemen she created a perfect furore. 

Captain Hambleton was present at the ball. For the greater part 
of the evening he stood near the door with his eye fixed on Miss 
Archdeacon, apparently rather in sorrow than in anger. His gaze 
seemed but to stimulate her to more vivacious flirtation, and she 
‘carried on above a bit,’ as a cynical subaltern remarked, with the 
gallant major to whom she had been penultimately engaged. To- 
ward the close of the evening Captain Hambleton relinquished his 
post of observation, seemed to accept the situation, and was 
observed at supper-time paying marked attention to a married lady 
with whom his name had been to some extent coupled not long 
before his engagement to Miss Archdeacon. 

Next morning Miss Archdeacon took time by the forelock. She 
waited for no further communication from Captain Hambleton ; he 
had already sent his ultimatum, and she had dared her fate. The 
morrow was the day fixed for the marriage. Many people had been 
bidden. Mussoorie, including Landour, is a large station, and the 
delivery of letters is not particularly punctual. So she adopted a 
plan for warning off the wedding-guests identical with that em- 
ployed in Indian stations for circulating notifications as to lawn- 
tennis gatherings and unimportant intimations generally. At the 
head of the paper is written the notification, underneath are the 
names of the persons concerned. The document is intrusted to a 
messenger known as a chuprassee, who goes away on his circuit ; 
and each person writes ‘ Seen’ opposite his or her name in testi- 
mony of being posted in the intelligence conveyed in the notifica- 
tion, Miss. Archdeacon divided the invited guests into four rounds, 
and despatched four chuprassees, each bearing a document curtly 
ainouncing that ‘Miss Archdeacon’s marriage will not come off as 
— and the invitations therefore are to be regarded as can- 
nip — had no fortune, and her mother was by no 
wiih wealthy. It may seem strange to English readers—not 
Hlamblet, <2 80, however, to Anglo-Indian ones—that Captain 
vide th on had thought it a graceful and kindly attention to pro- 

ewedding-cake. It had reached him from Peliti’s the night 

of the ball, and now here it his hand t white el 
phant. Whether it was on his hands—a great white ele- 
dive-branch “ in the hope that it might be regarded as an 
whether “met whether that he burned to be rid of it somehow, or 
eend he pis. that Miss Archdeacon was bound to get married 
bridecake 5 hinking that it would be a convenience if she had a 
y her handy for the occasion, there is no evidence. 
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Anyhow, he sent it to Mrs. Archdeacon with his compliment, 
That very sensible woman did not send it back with a cutting meg. 
sage, as some people would have done. Having considerabj, 
Indian experience, she had learnt practical wisdom, and the shor. 
sighted folly of cutting messages. She kept the bridecake, ang 
enclosed to the gallant captain Gosslett’s bill for the dozen of 
simkin that excellent firm had sent in to wash it down. 

Bridecakes are bores to carry about from place to place, and 
Miss Archdeacon and her mother were rather birds of passage 
Peliti declined to take this particular bridecake back, for all Siml, 
had seen it in his window, and he saw no possibility of ‘ working it 
in.’ So the Archdeacons, mother and daughter, determined t 
realise on it in a somewhat original and indeed cynical fashion, 
The cake was put up to be raffled for. 

All the station took tickets for the fun of the thing. Captain 
Hambleton was anxious to show that there was no ill-feeling, and 
did not find himself so unhappy as he had expected—perhaps from 
the redintegratio amoris in another quarter ; so he took his ticket 
in the raffle like other people. It is needless to say that he won; 
and the cake duly came back to him. 

Had Captain Hambleton been a superstitious man he might 
have regarded this strange occurrence. as indicating that the Fates 
willed it that he should compass somehow a union with Miss Arch- 
deacon. But the captain had no superstition in his nature; and, 
indeed, had begun to think that he was well out of it; besides 
which it was currently reported that Miss Archdeacon had already 
reéngaged herself to another man. But the bridecake was upm 
him, as the Philistines upon Samson ; and the question was, what 
the devil to do with-it ? He couldn’t raffle it over again; nobody 
would take tickets. He had half a mind to trundle it over the 
khud (Anglice, precipice) and be done with it; but then again he 
reflected that this would be sheer waste, and might seem to int 
cate soreness on his part. It cost him a good many pegs before 
he thought the matter out in all its bearings, for, as has been said, 
he was a gunner; but as he sauntered away from the club in the 
small hours a happy thought came to him. 

He would give a picnic, at which the bogey bridecake should 
figure conspicuously, and then be laid finally by the process af 
demolition. His leave was nearly up; he had experienced mut 
hospitality, and a picnic would be a graceful and genial acknow 
ledgment thereof. And he would ask the Archdeacons, just like 
other people, and no doubt they would enter into the spirit of the 
thing and not send a ‘decline.’ Bella, he knew, liked piculé 
nearly as well as balls, and it must be a powerful reason ind 
that would keep her away from either. 
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* Captain Hambleton’s picnic was the last of the season, and every- 
body called it the brightest. ‘ The glen,’ resounded to the laughter 
at tiffin, and the shades of night were falling ere stray couples turned 
up from its more sequestered recesses. Amid loud cheers Miss Arch- 
deacon, although still Miss Archdeacon, cut up her own bridecake 
with a serene equanimity that proved the charming sweetness of her 
disposition. There was no marriage-bell, yet all went merry as a 
marriage-bell, which is occasionally rather a sombre tintinnabula- 
tion; and the débris of the bridecake finally fell to the sweeper. 

I would fain that it were possible, having regard to truth, to 
round off this little story prettily by telling how, in a glade of ‘ the 
glen,’ after the demolition of the bridecake, Miss Archdeacon and 
the captain ‘ squared matters,’ duly married, and lived happily ever 
after, as the story-books say. But this consummation was not at- 
tained. Miss Archdeacon indeed was in a glade, but it was not 
with the captain, or at least this particular captain; and as to him, 
he spent the afternoon placidly smoking cigarettes, as he lay at 
the feet of his married consoler. To the best of my knowledge 
Miss Archdeacon is Miss Archdeacon still. I saw her so at Simla 
last November, looking, as I thought, more beautiful than ever. 
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SomE time ago I met a Duke as tipsy as could be ; 
And when I urged him home to go, he rounded onto me ; 
He hit me in the eye, which caused considerable pain ; 
He knocked me down, and picked me up, and knocked me dow 
again. : 
So I took him into custody, and knew no fear ; 
For there’s but one law for the peasant and the peer. 


The magistrate he says, ‘ To such assaults I do assign 
A month’s imprisonment, without the option of a fine. 
A man of education too! What is his name, I pray ?’ 
And I says, ‘So please your worship, it’s the noble Duke of A. 
And I didn’t care a rap; for it seems quite clear 
That there’s but one law for the peasant and the peer- 
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The worthy beak he hummed and hawed, and looked extremely 
blank, 
\nd said, ‘I didn’t know you were a gentleman of rank. 
To gee you standing in the dock gives me a moral wrench ; 
Pray take your seat with me upon the magisterial bench. 
You'll see more plainly, if you'll step up here, 
That there’s but one law for the peasant and the peer.’ — 





My evidence I gave in my uneducated way. 
The beak remarks, ‘ Your grace has heard this poor policeman’s say ; 
I needn’t say how kind ’twould be, if you should think it right 
On his Beotian words to throw a little ducal light. 
You'll pardon me, I’m sure; when I sit up here, 
I’ve but one law for the peasant and the peer.’ 


The Duke he up and says, says he, ‘I haven’t any doubt 
I most unmercifully banged that officer about. 
Thad been dining very free on port and sherry-wine, 
And richly I deserve to suffer in a heavy fine ; 
And I beg to say I rejoice to hear 
That there’s but one law for the peasant and the peer.’ 


The beak replies, ‘ I’ll measure even justice to your grace. 
Thold the magistrate who would deal hardly with a case 
Because the prisoner’s a Duke would not be worth his salt. 
That you're the Duke of A. is your misfortune—not your fault. 
And I don’t see why I should be severe 
Because you’re not a peasant, but a first-class peer. 


Me grace’s noble conduct in consenting to a fine 
ects the brightest lustre on your proud ancestral line. 
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The two assaults at less than half-a-crown I cannot fix ; 
The summons is two shillings—and the total’s one and six, 
And I trust your grace won’t think it dear— 

There’s but one law for the peasant and the peer.’ 


And the Duke did wed the daughter of that beak—a girl of charms 
And,’on the strength of it, the beak did buy a coat-of-arms ; 
And as he had to choose a crest, the whole affair to clench, 
It was a Flunkey Rampant on a Magisterial Bench, 

With the pregnant motto, on a scroll, ‘ Up here 

There is but one law for the peasant and the peer.’ 
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THE NEW GOSPEL. 
By W. 8. Litty. 


I propose in this article to inquire briefly how far the designation 
‘Humanist’ is really applicable to, and truly descriptive of, the party 
or sect among us by which it has of late been assumed. I say 
‘of late,’ advisedly ; for although the word is by no means new 
in the English language, it is only within a few years that it has 
been adopted by the school of writers I have in view. Formerly, 
like the French Humaniste and the Italian Umanista, it denoted a 
student or teacher of the ‘ Litera Humaniores’ or ‘ Humanity.’ 
But the Humanists with whom I am concerned are no mere pro- 
fessors or learners of humane letters. Their Humanism is a 
philosophy, a creed, a rule, of life, of which Mr. Algernon Swin- 
burne may be taken as the psalmist, while to Mr. Walter H. Pater 
must be conceded the distinction of being its eloquent and popular 
preacher. Him Mr. John Addington Symonds follows, haud passi- 
bus quis, indeed; but still full of zeal and enthusiasm for the 
spread of what he terms the ‘new wisdom.’ Mr. Symonds has of 
late set before the world, in three bulky volumes, the sacred sources 
of the Humanistic gospel, and narrated the labours of its first 
apostles and evangelists; and therefore it will be proper to turn 
to his pages, in the first instance, for an account of it. 

It appears, then, from Mr. Symonds, that the fifteenth century 
was the period of ‘the Humanistic impulse,’ of the ‘revelation of 
Humanism to the modern world.’ And we are further told that 
‘the essence of Humanism consisted in a new and vital perception 
of the dignity of man as a rational being apart from theological 
determinations, and in the further perception that classic literature 
alone displayed human nature in the plenitude of moral and intel- 
lectual freedom.’* All this has a very grand sound; it is ispdv, kat 
Stuvov, kal reparweec: but is it true? Let us look at it a little 
in detail. 

And first, as to ‘the dignity of man as a rational being apart from 
eological determinations.’ Of course there are theologies and theo- 
ogies ; but taking the word in its largest and most proper sense, as 
: : coe of things divine, it is simple matter of historical fact, apart 
oan theories, that we owe to theological determinations all the 
ae ogee among men as to the supersensual side of man’s nature. 
ar Side physical science knows nothing. The physicist is 
pied with phenomena and the material world. Theology, on 


* Revival of Learning, pp. 70, 71. 
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the other hand, ‘ contemplates the world, not of matter, but of ming 
the Supreme Intelligence, souls and their destiny, conscience and 
duty.’* To it is due a very clear and distinct conception of th 
dignity of man, a dignity which clings inseparably to the humbleg 
and most ignorant, the most marred and degraded of our TACE, ag 
being—the phrase is Goethe’s—‘ half god.’ But apart from jt 
determinations, and taking man as the experience of life reveals hin 
to our senses, what room is there for talking of his dignity as , 
rational being? Here it is eminently necessary to clear one’s min 
of cant; to put aside the abstraction which the doctrinaires intend 
when they speak of ‘man.’ Contemplate, not this individu 
vagum, nor the few ‘choice specimens of wisdom and virtue,’ who 
from age to age light up the world’s dreary fasti; but the ordinan 
Englishman, Frenchman, German, or Italian, the ordinary Hindoy, 
Tartar, or Yankee, as he lives, moves, and has his being upon the 
face of this planet, bibulous, esurient, concupiscent, mendacions, 
and consider, whatever his virtues or excellencies, whether either 
rationality or dignity can be predicated of him. From the peasant 


who 
‘Comes and tills the earth and lies beneath,’ 


to the politician or warrior, 


‘Stuck o’er with titles, or hung round with strings,’ 


who sustains the highest parts in ‘life’s poor play,’ how many 
are there, I do not say, who habitually live under the sway of 
reason, but who, in any true sense, ever reason at all? ‘One 
or two rules,’ says Locke, ‘on which their conclusions depend, 
in most men have governed all their thoughts. Take these 
from them and they are at a nonplus.’ Whatever dignity they 
may possess certainly does not come from their use of reasot. 
Nor, even if we turn to those sublime Humanists whose achieve: 
ments adorn Mr. Symonds’ pages, is our estimate of our rete 
likely to be raised. Consider a Lorenzo de’ Medici, conventionally 
magnificent, but, judged by the ordinary canons of morality, @ 
abandoned debauchee, an unprincipled swindler, and an unscrt- 
pulous tyrant; or take a Valla, vir clarissimus on the title-page 
of his works, but, according to ‘a terrible array of evidence,’ 
a liar, a forger, a coward and a filthy liver of the most odious 
description ; or—not to prolong unduly the vile catalogue—swv% 
the great Filelfo himself, the most famous Humanist “of the day 
and a fair representative of all the tribe. Contemplate him ® 
Mr. Symonds has depicted him, restrained by no scruples of religiol 
or morality, vulgar in style, mean, impudent, ostentatious bis 


* J. H. Newman, Idea of a University, p. 434. 
t Revivat of Learning, p. 242, note. 
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tastes, unclean in his indulgences, disgusting in his rapacity, impas- 
gjoned in his hatred, of unparalleled foulness in his recriminations. 
Such were the men to whom we are asked to believe there was 
revealed a new and vital perception of the dignity of man as a 
rational being, apart from theological determinations. ‘ Don’t you 
think we had better leave honour out of the argument?’ Lady 
Teazle suggests to Joseph Surface, in a critical scene of the School 


for Scandal. Mr. Symonds, who apparently is also a ‘man of senti- 
ment,’ must surely feel that it is best to sa¥ as little as possible - 


about the dignity as rational beings of the apostles and evangelists 

of his ‘new wisdom.’ 
Then, as to that further ‘ perception’ which Mr. Symonds con- 
siders to be of the essence of Humanism, namely, that up to the 
date of this movement ‘classic literature alone displayed human 
nature in the plenitude of intellectual and moral freedom,’ a few words 
must be said, and a very few will suffice. It appears to me to be as 
clear as day that intellectual and moral freedom are more largely 
displayed in the Divine Comedy of Dante than in all the poets of 
classical antiquity ; in the Confessions and City of God of St. Augus- 
tine than in the Platonic Dialogues ; in the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas than in the works of him whom the great Schoolman 
reverently calls ‘the philosopher,’ his master the Stagirite. Mr. 
Symonds, it would seem, thinks otherwise ; and he has a right to 
his opinion. The truth is, that here, as in so many other cases, we 
are thrown back upon that primary difficulty of terminology. When 
Mr. Symonds talks of the plenitude of moral and intellectual free- 
dom, the question arises, What do you mean by freedom? The 
conception of man in a state of absolute liberty is as fantastic as that 
of a bird without feathers, or as Herr Teufelsdréckh’s wild imagina- 
tion of a naked Duke of Windlestraw addressing a naked House of 
Lords. The lower impulses, the inordinate desires, the bestial 
passions, of a man’s nature are either his masters or his slaves. It 
is true of all of them, as the poet says of one, qui nisi paret 
imperat. This has been expressed very forcibly by one whom 
Mr. Symonds probably despises as the bonze of an extinct supersti- 
lon, but whose brilliant eloquence was perhaps the least of his 
high intellectual endowments. ‘It seems to me’ (it is the late 
Mr. F. W. Robertson whose words I am quoting) ‘that false 
— respecting liberty are strangely common. People talk of 
berty as ifit meant the liberty of doing what a man likes. The 
= wid that a man worthy of the name of a man ought to ask 
ee a all restrictions inward and outward removed, which 
ch ~ doing what he ought. I call that man free who is 
hig of hig lower appetites, who is able to rule himself, . . . who 
8 flesh in subjection to his spirit, who fears doing wrong, 
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and who fears neither man nor devil besides. . . . He is free whey 
he ‘does what he ought, because there is no protest in hig goq 
against that submission.’* Now if this be a true account of fre, 
dom, it is clear that we do not find it in its plenitude in claggi, 
literature, whether in the moral or intellectual province: not in jt, 
plenitude; scarcely in its germ. Unspeakably valuable ag mpg 
is which that literature yields us, it does not yield us this. And, ip 
truth, it was not in quest of this that the masters of the ney 
wisdom of the fifteenth century resorted to classic literature, } 
was quite another sort of freedom that they sought there, and found: 
a freedom not intellectual, but sensual; not moral, but immorgl, 
There is a certain class of feelings and emotions by which man (I 
speak of no abstraction, but of man as actual life presents him) 
is specially distinguished from animate beings deemed lower in the 
scale of existence. Those feelings and emotions may be indicated 
with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose by the word modesty, 
—‘la plus belle des craintes aprés celle de Dieu,’ as Chateaubriand 
somewhere finely says, and of vital importance to the moral life of 
humanity. How obscured—nay, more, at certain periods how nearly § 
effaced—this virtue was in the ancient classical world is sufficiently | 
testified by its literature and art, and recent excavations have 
afforded only too ample a confirmation of that testimony. To brig 
back and to develop the idea of purity among men was one of the 
most important parts of the work of Christianity in the world. Le 
any man compare Prudentius with Horace in this respect, and i 
will seem as though, during the four centuries which intervene 
between the two poets, the world had gained a new moral sense; 
and so, in effect, it was. The conception idealised in a St. Agnes § 
or a St. Eulalia would have been absolutely unintelligible to the 
ancients. It was precisely this defect in classic literature whith 
was its great attraction to the Humanists of the fifteenth centuy. § 
To undo the work of Christian spiritualism and to rehabilitate the § 
flesh ; to rake up, and revive, and bring not merely into practice, bt 
into credit, the most abominable vices of Paganism, was their sel 
imposed task. It was Filelfo’s canon, that what was good enough 
for Greeks and Romans was good enough for him; and it was this § 
‘perception,’ not any lofty theory of the dignity of man 8° 
rational being apart from theological determinations, that was the 
essence of the doctrine of the Humanists. To the exposition and 
praise of foulness they devoted their best energies, and it may b 
truly said that they succeeded in surpassing their masters among the § 
ancients. This was the intellectual and moral freedom which th J 
revealed to the world, and great was the company of the preachel 
of it. The practical results of the new wisdom shall be told, 98 


* Lectures and Addresses, p. 74. 
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whey gs they can be told, in Mr. Symonds’ words. We read in his pages 
 80ul ofthe enervation of society in worse than heathen vices. He thinks 
free. +t almost impossible to over-estimate the moral corruption of Rome 
lassie at the beginning of the sixteenth century. This moral corruption 
in its was accompanied by political debility; and finally the Humanists 
much came to be dreaded as the corrupters of youth.* 

din FF The nineteenth century differs, happily, in many important par- 
New tienlars from the fifteenth. And Humanism, as it exists among 
. | ourselves, professed as it is by men of taste and refinement, by no 
und; means presents the gross and repulsive aspect which it wears in the 
noral, coarse and vulgar Filelfo. But if we consider it as a doctrine, 
an ( apart from the persons of its professors and the accidents of periods, 
him) its substantial idea is the same. ‘The simplest, and at the same 
nthe — time the most scientific, account of it is sentimental materialism. 
icatel § © At the epoch of the Renaissance the sentiment assumed a pedantic 
lesty, | form; in this ‘age it is chiefly poetical, as in the verse of Mr. 
mriand Swinburne, or sesthetic, as in the prose of Mr. Pater. It is perhaps 
lifeof — one of the chief literary calamities of our times that the great gifts 
nearly of him who wrote Atalanta in Calydon should have been employed 
iently § ashe has employed them—gifts for some of which we shall in vain 
hae § seek a parallel among the poets of our land. For who is there of 
bring § them that has shared so largely the inspiration of the ancient 
of the masters of ‘the buskined stage,’ 

lt & ‘Presenting Thebes and Pelops’ line, 

nd it & Or the tale of Troy divine’? 

rveleé § Who that has attained to such supreme dominion over the music 
ese; F latent in our English tongue, playing upon it, as Orpheus upon his 
Agnes § lute, until, in the marvellous sweetness and subtle witchery of his 
0 the melodious words, we cease to think of their intellectual value, and 
which ire bone upon the full tide of his song, as by the strains of Mozart 
ntuy. |  orHaydn, away from the sad realities or dull routine of life into 
@ tle a land which is very far off? Alas for his high Muse! fallen, as 
e, but ftom the seventh heaven, with its 

t sel ‘Solemn troops and sweet societies, 

nou! That sing, and singing in their glory move ;’ 

this F fallen to the lowest depths, to the worst degradation of the Lupanar, 
au’ ‘a pallid 

is the And poisonous queen.’ 


n and sy who will may follow her through her ‘ bursts of Sapphic song.’ 
ray be s enough here to point out that in this field which he has chosen, 


ng the & 7 ‘a rmburne’e inspiration is, in all essentials, identical with that 
h > 1 mr notable predecessors of the Renaissance, the Quinque Illustres 
aC 


fy Master whose Lusus in Venerem may claim rank as the world’s 
“ Tpleces in obscenity. The differences between him and them 


* See Revival of Learning, pp. 406, 407, 396, 515. 
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are great indeed, but merely conventional. Mr. Swinburne ugnglly 
writes in English, and is enforced to a certain amount of gelf. 
restraint, which did not shackle the illustrious five. 


‘Le latin dans les mots brave l’honnéteté, 

Mais le lecteur francais veut étre respecté,’ 
according to Boileau; and the English reader is even more gy. 
ceptible than the French. Jus est, judiciumque. The Society fo 
the Suppression of Vice is inimical to the Humanistic impulse. The 
legislation specially associated with the name of Lord Campbell ig 
a serious check upon its plenitude of moral and intellectual free. 
dom. Still Mr. Swinburne has done much, in spite of the prudery 
of British Philistinism. His singleness of purpose is quite as remark. 
able as his high poetic faculty. His creed is very simple, and quite 
innocent of theological determinations. It is summed up in 4 
sentence, which he quotes with enthusiastic approval, from what he 
deems the most perfect and exquisite book of modern times: ‘Je 
pense que la correction de la forme c’est la vertu."* This most 
perfect and exquisite book—which he elsewhere calls the holy wnt 


of beauty, and 
‘ the height of all Love’s eminence, 


Where man may pause as for a breathing-place, 

And feel his soul burn as an altar-flame’— 
is Mademoiselle de Maupin—the filthiest outburst of sensuality 
which has disgraced French literature since the days of Diderot. 
Nor must Mr. Swinburne’s erotic utterances be treated as the ebul- 
lience of exuberant vitality, or extenuated on the plea of the ‘hot 
blood, hot thoughts,’ of the ‘lustihood of health and strength.’ He 
would himself be the first to repudiate such an apology for them. 
They are the aspirations of a votary sick of 

‘The creeds that refuse and restrain,’ 


looking backwards longingly to the ‘old gods’ whom Europe put 
away so many centuries ago, looking forward to ‘ redemption from 
virtue’ in ‘a world of new things’—a Humanistic Millennium. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that there is much in M. 
Swinburne’s utterances which is obscure, and in most cases, probe- 
bly, the meaning is best left in obscurity. But Mr. Pater’s prose 
no bad supplement to the verse of the laureate of Humanism. The 
volume of Studies in the History of the Renaissance with which this 
accomplished person has favoured the world appears to indicate clearly 
his adoption of the De Maupin symbol, ‘ La correction de la form 
c’est la vertu,’ and is rich in materials for studying some of the aspet's 
of the new gospel. The keynote of the book is struck in the preface, 
where, after premising that the wsthetic critic regards all the objec 
with which he has to do, all works of art and the fairer forms of 


* Essays and Studies, p. 375. 
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nature and “ge life, as _— or —_ pee yner apes 

‘ng each of a more or less peculiar and unique kind, he 
ne agin that the fifteenth century can hardly be studied too 
much for the ethical qualities of which it is a consummate type. 
It is echoed in the last essay in the volume, where Winckelmann 
‘s exhibited as reproducing, in a generation whose classical tradi- 
tion was flimsier and more oe clear = on 7. 
‘oof the genuine antique; as divining, beyond the words o 
ra fhenthg an unexpressed ~~ : — life; as hav- 
no affinity with Plato, ‘not on that side which seems to pass 
mh Plato into a world no longer pagan, based on the conception 
of spiritual life,’ but on ‘ that which is wholly Greek and alien 
fom the Christian world, represented by that group of brilliant 
youths in the Lysis, still unaffected by any spiritual sickness, find- 
ing the end of all endeavour in the aspects of the human form, the 
ae stir and motion of a comely human life.’ And a little 
farther on we are told ‘that his affinity with Hellenism was not 
merely intellectual; that the subtler threads of temperament were 
interwoven in it is proved by his romantic fervid friendships with 
young men.”* But enough of Winckelmann and his affinities. The 
only other passage I shall quote from Mr. Pater is one at the 
close of his book, in which he unfolds his philosophy of life. ‘Well,’ 
he moralises, ‘we are all condamnés, as Victor Hugo says: Les 
hommes sont tous condamnés a mort avec des sursis indéfinis—we 
have an interval, and then our place knows us no more. Some 
spend this interval in listlessness ; some in high passions ; the wisest 
inart and song. For our one chance is in expanding that interval, 
in getting as many pulsations as possible into the given time. High 
passions give one this quickened sense of life, ecstasy, and sorrow 
of love, political or religious enthusiasm, or the ‘‘ enthusiasm of 
humanity.” Only be sure it is passion; that it does yield you this 
frit of a quickened multiplied consciousness.’ 

So much must suffice here with regard to the new wisdom-— 
enough, perhaps, to show that the word Humanist is not truly 
descriptive of it. Under the influence of its Circean spells, its deifi- 
a the flesh, its mawkish and unwholesome jargon of xstheti- 
her @ man vanishes, ‘and you have instead a creature more subtle 
“aa a beast of the field, but likewise cursed above any beast of 
Paaiae 4 Wet belly must it go, and dust must it eat all the 


* See pp. viii. xii. 150, 151, 153, 161. 
t Coleridge, Church and State, p. 54. 
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AN OLD RUGBY SCHOOL-LIST. 
By J. W. SHener, C.8.1. 
‘Years of his youth, how rapidly ye fled!’ Thalaba. 


HenrzE is a little pamphlet lying on the table, insignificant enough 
in all conscience. It might be in praise of a sewing-maching, org 
treatise on painless dentistry ; its pages number twenty-three ; it 
cover, ‘an arrangement in brown,’ would satisfy the morbid gin. 
plicity of the most eccentric artist ; it could be passed into a letter. 
envelope, and yet—and yet—one’s hands tremble strangely ip 
turning the leaves. The plash of ink of the Egyptian necromance 
is asimple medium ; but still they say that the trustful beholder cay 
see in it the faces of the dead, and the forms of people who wer 
almost forgotten. This little book is entitled.‘ Rugby School, 
June 1841,’ and purports to give the names of the boys who wer 
collected there then. But before these, first comes a list of the 
Trustees, which need not be dwelt upon, and then an enumeration 
of the Masters, headed by the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. He 
was not to appear in that position much longer. When another 
June came round, it was to bring with it that solemn morning, 
described with simple pathos by ‘the Dean,’ when a death-pang 
suddenly arrested the heart that had beaten so manfully for 
truth, so tenderly for family and friends. Out of the assistant 
masters, nine in number, one is alive: Bonamy Price, now Pr- 
fessor of Political Economy at Oxford. One of the deceased, here 
mentioned as the Rev. G. E. L. Cotton, came afterwards to some 
celebrity. He was very successful in his management of Mat: 
borough School, and in due course accepted the bishopric of Cal- 
cutta. In India he was greatly respected ; and being a man of moét- 
rate ecclesiastical views, but of great personal piety, his conduc 
rebuked without irritating the tepid indifferentism of the com 
munity. He possessed naturally a humour of a peculiarly dy 
character. Of a widower and widow, who had professed themselves 
distracted, but afterwards consented to join their despairs, he said 
he supposed two inconsolables made one consolable. The mitre did 
not extinguish flashes of such summer-evening lightning, and l? 
was to the last a very pleasant companion. To the last !—whata last 
Most short-sighted and awkwardest of mortals, returning one even}; 
during a visitation in East Bengal, to the governor’s yacht moored 
by the bank of the Ganges, he walks off the plank, falls into the 
hurrying stream, and is seen no more. The poor body drawn in” 
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whirling currents was lost to the solicitude of his friends. Assist- 
ant writing-master Pooley, divided here by a space from the princi- 
pal staff, not having been young in 1841, has long since, we fear, 
eased to walk these earthly fields. Were it not so, and repara- 
tion possible, apology would be gladly offered for unworthy repre- 
sentations of him on his own slates, general insubordinate conduct, 
and quite improper imitation of supposed provincialisms in his speech. 
From some serener sphere, could he know of this contrition, Pooley 
would, it is hoped, smile condonation on the tardy penitent. 

But now the sixth form comes: the prepositors under the imme- 
diate tuition of Arnold himself; and here the first name is Walrond, 
captain of the school, in capital letters, marking the elected scholar 
—elected, too, in 1888, for he was a prodigiously forward boy. 
Him, after a useful life connected with education, we are glad to find 
still flourishing as Theodore Walrond, Esq., C.B., and sitting with 
Sir George Dasent on the Civil Service Commission, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Hampton. Fourth in the form comes Arnold major. 
This name recalls a well-grown boy, large-eyed, loose-collared, who 
might be seen wandering in the cloisters, not without gestures of 
rhetoric as some favourite bit from a favourite author was spouted 
to the unheeding winds. No other, indeed, than the Doctor’s 
eldest son, the now well-known theologian and poet, Matthew 
Amold. Of his religious and socio-religious writings we are not 
able to speak, but his poetry has always seemed to us simply 
=. He who could write Empedocles and the Strayed 

eveller has no right to leave off, and it is provoking to think of 
this rare and choice faculty quenched by dissertations i the Burials 
Bill. Bah! the Burials Bill—sine ut mortui sepeliant mortuos suos. 
‘Where,’ cried Zeus, ‘wast thou, when they were making these 
arrangements about consecrated earth?’ ‘I was,’ said the poet, 
‘by THEE!’ Two below comes Arnold minor; this is Thomas 
Arnold, well versed in English literature ; once a Catholic pro- 
fessor in Dublin. Seventh, Bradley major, the present Master of 
University College, Oxford; and eighth, Bright major, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the same seat of learning. 
Eleventh, Conington,—John Conington, the scholar of European 
en too early lost to science and his friends. Nature, 
iving employed all her care in completing the intellectual equip- 
ment of this gifted lad, had scarcely time for externals, and supplied 
2 _— _ at best must be considered ‘a rebellious commodity 
ve — é was like a person dressed up in a mask to act in the 
hiisiae : Ornithes. The large lustreless eye—for he was very 
wily ed—beak-like nose, and ruffled rufous hair, with a 
*ppearance of moulting being close at hand, gained for him 


t : : 
. poe the designation of the sick vulture. At school the bird 
I, N 
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of Athene lent its appellation to this votary of the same goddogs 
And yet the face broke to great sweetness of expression when hg 
was pleased. Games of any sort were not welcome—nay, indeed, 
were not possible to him—and general unhandiness exposed him tg 
occasional ridicule. This, however, only applies to land; put him 
in water, and he was free, active, and even graceful. A seal on, 
lawn and a seal in a tank are not more different than this scholy 
in the Close and at Swift’s. His talents were most remarkable. He 
would repeat several lines of Sophocles if they were read out one 
in his presence, and as for the vulguses, as the quatrains and g¢5. 
tines of Greek and Latin verse were called, he would dictate three 
or four in succession. Though his tastes lay in the direction of 
the classics proper, his English was pure and tasteful; and a priz 
poem he gained at Rugby on the ‘ Victory of Suffering,’ if not 
exhibiting direct poetic gift, was singularly clear and harmonions, 
Lying before us is perhaps his first miscellaneous piece, the Fatal 
Treatise, being the story of a man who, having thought out some 
sober theories on the topic of population, utterly damned himself with 
his university, the public, and a young lady he purposed marrying, by 
publishing the essay, though actuated to do so by sheer benevolence. 
It has not yet seen the light. We used to think Conington not » 
strong in argument; he did not quickly follow admissions to their con- 
clusions ; but it has been said that afterwards, if he did not exactly 
see what Aristotle was driving at, he simply learned the passage by 
heart. His writings are well known. He seemed latterly to think 
that his power of expression, added to his minute scholarship, called 
him especially to the work of translation. We have only one 
reproach to bring against him. Why would he call Virgil 
Vergu? He is almost certain to have been right; he was always 
that. But surely we have all vested property in the name Virgil, 
and it must not be abolished without our consent. How cordially 
one would hate any person who found out that Charles Lamb's 
proper name was Lomb! But green grow the turf on the scholars 
grave: he was a man of piety and worth; and numbered amongst 
his friends many of the excellent of the earth, and his fate came 
far too soon. 

Some way further down we meet the name of Evelyn, the descent. 
ant of John Evelyn, author of Sylva and Terra, books to which the 
lovers of trees and flowers owe lasting obligations. Sayes Coutt, 
the seat of the family, once tenanted by Admiral Benbow of sigt 
board notoriety, and afterwards by the Czar Peter, was pulled dow 
so early as 1728, and the present Mr. Evelyn has laid out the 
garden as a recreation ground for an extremely poor neighbourhood. 
He is celebrated for an encounter during his shrievalty with Judge 
Bramwell, from which, though defeated, he retired in fair onde 
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The boy next below is Cross major. Chapeau bas! ‘Who would 
have thought that this eager youth, fresh-coloured, easily provoked 
to laughter, would ripen into the Right Honourable the principal 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs ? Of course there are chances 
n these things ; but it is by no means a small gift to take advan- 
tage of your chances. We will not name the sturdy-framed boy 
three below, further than by the letter S, because he has chosen in 
life not to name himself. And yet as sergeant in the S. R. division 
of moral and political police (to use Professor Maurice’s jest), who 
can say What influence he has not exercised? It is strange that 
if man stumps the suburbs and the provinces his photograph is in 
every shop-window ; but if he writes on the same subjects in his 
study nobody knows anything about him. The great steam-hammer 
plies its noisy labours, but the hand that opens the valve remains 
unnoticed. One between,—and then a demure-looking fellow, with 
marked eyebrows, named French, very quiet and inoffensive, but 
observed to be determined about mastering a difficulty, if it had to 
be faced—the tough passage in Demosthenes, or whatever it might 
be. We will show this boy at his present task. In the time of 
Akbar, Emperor of India, there lived a beautiful girl named Sharif-un- 
Nissa. It was her destiny to be a slave attached to the court, and 
to be called—as was often the case—by a nickname. Hers was 
Anarkali, or bud of pomegranate. She was greatly admired by the 
Emperor himself; but, alas, on a fatal occasion, when the Prince 
Jehangir passed, he smiled at the girl, and she returned an encou- 
raging look. The green epicene eyes, watching through every lattice, 
beheld that interchange of glances. The incident was mentioned to 
Akbar, and he ordered Andrkali to be buried alive. But years after, 
when Jehangir was more his own master, he built a beautiful tomb 
to the girl in Lahore, the place where her death had occurred, and, 
48 1s Supposed, on the spot where she was immersed in earth. And 
he had carved on the marble this couplet in Persian : 


‘If I might again behold thy once beloved face, 
Till the judgment would I thank my Maker for His grace.’ 


Within this tomb the English residents assemble for worship on 
Sundays ; and after a service with some choral pretensions, Bishop 
French, in his lawn-sleeves, preaches under the dome that has so 
= resounded to recitations of the Koran. Remembering what 
= — of the old Company were about the propagation of 
spel, remembering the effacement of the Moslem rule by the 
a the strong seat on the throne of Runjeet Singh, who 
r n pm of the Mahomedan monuments, it is romantic enough © 
hin at the Mogul built in Lahore a cathedral church for a 
onary bishop—how unwittingly !—-when Elizabeth was Queen of 
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England, and that it was preserved for him by the disciples of Nanuk, 
themselves to pass suddenly into the shade !* Two more names cate) 
the eye in the sixth form. The Honourable F. Lawley, associated with 
the vision of a tall handsome boy, younger son of the once well-know, 
Beilby Thompson, and one who, after a life of strange possibilities, 
vicissitudes, and adventures, still wields the powerful and pic. 
turesque pen which stood him in good stead when Fortune frowned, 
And Hughes major, called major in reference to a little Hughes 
then at the bottom ofthe shell, but, notwithstanding, known in that 
generation as young Hughes. There was a man once called Single 
Speech Hamilton; and here we have Single Book Hughes; fo 
this is he who wrote Tom Brown. As Hood is author of the Song 
of the Shirt; as Henry Murger is the author of La Chanson d& 
Musette; so Hughes is author of Tom Brown. Only this, and 
nothing more. Tom Brown at Oxford faded into a colossal tract, and 
sundry argumentative treatises, composed to show why their author 
holds certain views, have naturally less interest for those who did 
not write them. But Tom Brown will undoubtedly live. It is very 
agreeable to have had a contemporary who has photographed the 
pleasant school-time for one’s perennial edification. What good 
wish can one give utterance to? May the Crystal Palace flourish; 
may school-children fill the lawns; may Robin Hoods and other 
merry Foresters crowd its staircases ; may the fireworks never be 
damp; may a lucrative trump turn up like Blondin! An athletic 
boy, with much curly hair and a vast earnestness in sports, is the 
portrait that the years have left of Hughes major. 

But now the sixth is passed, the pen must grow more rapid, 
for tedium would wait on sketches too far prolonged. In the 
Twenty, figures the Hon. E. H. Stanley, now my lord of Derby— 
even in those days known for easy translation off-hand of Aristophanes, 
in the fifth-form examination studies at Cotton’s. He had a private 
tutor, now Bishop Abraham; and with that queer out-of-the-way 
fun that boys think of, my lord was called Lazarus by reason of his 
reclining in father Abraham’s bosom. In the fifth, just noticing 
Arnold tertius, who was Willy Arnold, the author of Oakfield, 
greatly beloved in India, where he gathered the seeds of his early 
death, we mark Glyn minor, because it is curious that the race is 8 
obviously not always to the swift. This was a boy of singulat 
personal beauty, and of a bright and quick intellect. If the page ® 
turned, near the bottom of the Upper Middle Fifth will be fou 
Glyn major, a great favourite, but with hesitation of speech, and 2 
apparent gifts except good sense. But Glyn minor is dead, and 
has left no mark; while Glyn major is the well-known Whip, ful 
of tact and knowledge of men, who has since become Bardi 


* The date of the tomb is 1600 a.v., five years before the accession of J ehangit- 
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of Wolverton—a place unpleasantly associated in most minds 
with slabs of pork-pie, and coffee fortunately too hot to be drunk. 
Bradby, two from the bottom of the Fifth, is principal of Hailey- 
bury College. Anstey’s form presents Keene, who in India is 
renowned for poetry and archwology; Cholmondeley major, now a 
canon of the Latin Church, whose faith cost him the beautiful Shrop- 
shire estate of Condover, at present owned by Cholmondeley minor, 
ten below in the same form, who is no other than Mr. Reginald 
Cholmondeley, so well known in the world of art. Between these 
two brothers comes Temple, in whom playful minds found a resem- 
blance to the beadle in Oliver Twist, whereby the title of ‘ Bumble’ 
adhered, and still adheres, to this remarkable boy. He was not 
scholastically distinguished at Rugby, but observant eyes saw a 
very steady pluck about him. If he worked, he worked; when 
he played, he played—if not with much heart, still with dogged 
perseverance. He went through everything, keeping his mind 
intent on the matter in hand. And that is why he has fought his 
way toa baronetey—by work effected, not by favour sought. And 
that is why, when the sinking sun permits people to drive on the © 
Esplanade at Bombay, while the band plays, the barouche-and-four 
that swings up with outriders, and is the signal for the lifting of all 
hats, contains no less a person than his Excellency—this same 
Bumble of the Middle Fifth—who, if life lasts, has a chance of 
sitting in the House of Lords, which he would not part with for a 
trifle. 

The name of Bagge, in the Lower Middle, recalls one of those 
strange creatures of whom you can never predict whether they will 
not be men of mark, or whether they will waste their energies and 
talents in impossible projects. A very flighty affectionate creature, 
whose musical talents were quite remarkable, and who, after all 
kinds of theatrical, operatic, artistic dreams, suddenly entered the 
Church. Found after many years in Germany, he was discovered 
to have become a commentator on Galatians, Titus, or what else— 
hot, as we were assured by himself, without approval from Dr. 
Ellicott and other experts. But this finding was in reality a 
farewell. Caught in the autumnal exhalations of the Isar at 
Munich—not at that season of the year, unfortunately, ‘rolling 
rapidly’—he was prostrated by a fever which carried him off. He 
es a handsome strong boy, but with a slight inequality in the 
— of his legs, necessitating a cork-sole. This was managed, 

owever, with great skill, and a certain limping flight of his was 
= 4 spectral performance. Some way down in the shell occurs 
setae of the Hon. P. Feilding, brother of Lord Denbigh, and 
No tpameees Feilding, 2 most distinguished Crimean officer. 

8 seem to call for notice, but it cannot but be felt,. in 
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dealing with a list of so many boys, how much romantic story_ 
strange lives, strange deaths—must be omitted. Omitted, to, 
many happy settlements of the questions of life—parsonages grown 
over with ivy, laughing children round the hearth, tranquil sceneg 
tranquil habits, all tending to soothe the troublous journey ; college 
chambers looking out on college greens or college cloisters, veng. 
able with age and traditions of the past, where the rolls of history, 
or the beauties of Hellas and of Rome, or science or art, may 
divert the slowly-gliding hours! Distant homes, too, in Australis, 
or Orizona, or the Rio Plata, or where the sledges of Canada dash 
by, or where the royal eagle soars over the hill-sides of Himalaya, 
—these may have brought satisfaction to ambitious minds, who 
have found at last that the happiness they were so wildly in search 
of lay close at hand, within their own bosoms indeed, and so rested 
where they chanced to be. 

To a recent visitor Rugby seemed much altered—the chapd 
wholly metamorphosed ; the Close embellished with new buildings; 
everything, however, improved. The munificence of the late 
Washington Hibbert has skirted the ample playground with um. 
familiar fabrics. A monastery rises at the back of the elms; the 
lofty spire of a Latin church throws its sweet music into the 
air at stated hours. We take up the list to look once more whether 
this June 1841 was at all rich in men since known in letters. Not 
so; Arnold and Hughes there are, and S. of the S. R. division; 
but Lawrence, author of Guy Livingstone, had then departed, and 
Dixon too, surnamed the Druid, author of Silk and Scarlet, &c., was 
no longer there. Cross and Lord Derby are enough to give a states- 
manlike distinction to the time, but Waddington had not come. 
He was coming at once. In his hour of triumph and success itis 
pleasant to recollect him in the autumn afternoon leaning against s 
lamp-post, and, with a good-tempered smile, giving a help in Frenth 
exercise ; the words, however, being so perfectly pronounced that 
we could not understand them in the least, and wrote down mete 
gibberish, fit for the columns of the Fonetik Nuz. 

















A MARRIAGE OF PURE AFFECTION. 


By Dutton Cook. 
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I. 
Sm HercuLes CumBERBATCH, K.C.B., was an old man, judged by 


=I ~@e 


, the Family Bible, the almanac, and the Army Lust; yet seen at 
h a little distance or by candle-light he wore a certain look of youth. 
, No doubt his toilet was a long and elaborate process, while his valet 
0 was an artist in his way, almost a genius indeed. The result was 
h so far successful that when the veteran had been duly bewigged and 
d dyed, powdered and padded, buckled and strapped together, and 

generally stuccoed, so to say, with juvenescence, his aspect almost 
suggested that he was younger than his son Joshua Cumberbatch, 
F and but a trifle older than his grandson Charles, the only child of 
€ Joshua. But then Joshua Cumberbatch was a City man (of the 
 - firm of Cumberbatch, Cropp, & Cosser, of Great St. Helen’s, 
e Bishopsgate, East India merchants and agents); and City men 
e - always look their age, if, indeed, they do not usually look to be 
t older than they really are. Joshua’s hair was white as snow, his 
f forehead was furrowed, his shoulders were round, his back was 
r bowed, and his waistcoat projected gracelessly. He really cared 
d § nothing about his appearance: dressed untidily, wearing thick-soled 
s square-toed boots, with ample accommodation for the worst of corns. 
¢- He habitually thrust his hands deep into his trousers-pockets, to 
the ruin of his wristbands, and as he walked he rattled his half- 
is pence or jingled his keys together. His son Charles Cumberbatch 
3 was one of those youths who pass from infancy to adolescence 
b almost at a bound. As a schoolboy he had, of course, smoked 
a cigars, but he had also developed whiskers. There had been a brief 


rf period during which he had worn a boy’s jacket, and turned over 
its top a large white-linen collar; but he had very soon assumed 
coats with tails and tied cravats round his neck; a cadet at Wool- 
Wich he looked like a captain; while his moustache would have 
one credit even to a major. His expression was serious and his 
face was careworn. 
7 rms and his son were dining together in the strangers’ 
oe 0 — military club in Pall Mall. Sir Hercules was, of 
sie e host. It was a simple entertainment enough. Sir 
i could, when he listed, exhibit much taste and cunning in 
ne ~~ of a dinner, was gifted with nice judgment concerning 
ol ? : ut he felt that the occasion demanded no exertion or dis- 
yorthat sort. Joshua had often avowed that he did not in the 
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least care what he ate or what he drank. So his parent regal 
him with cheap claret and the joint. 

‘Well, and what is this business of Charley’s ?’ demanded §;, 
Hercules. ‘Some scrape, I suppose. Boys will be boys, you 
know; and boys will get into scrapes.’ 

‘Well, he’s no longer a boy; at any rate he considers himself 
@ man.’ 

‘They all do that. A love-affair, eh ?’ 

‘He talks of marriage.’ 

‘That’s more serious. The young fool! Who is she? Do] 
know her? She’s respectable, I suppose.’ 

‘He says so.’ 

‘Ah, he’s a prejudiced witness! The young fool!’ Sir He. 
cules repeated. 

‘He is not absolutely a fool,’ observed Joshua Cumberbateh, 
with an air of defending his son. ‘ He’s really been a very goo 
boy: very steady, not at all extravagant, although, of course, his 
expenses at Woolwich have been considerable. But, no doubt, he's 
too young to think of marrying. It’s absurd, it’s out of the ques- 
tion.’ 

‘You've not seen the woman—the lady ?’ 

‘No. She’s a Miss Mashiter.’ 

‘Don’t think I know the name.’ 

‘Most people know it. Have you never heard of Mashiter's 
Marmalade and Mixed Pickles ?’ 

‘Bless my saul, yes! Do you mean that she’s one of those 
Mashiters ? Then she has money ?’ 

‘She has some money, I believe. She is the only daughter of 
old Mashiter who made the business. He’s been dead some years. 

The thing is now carried on as a limited company. I don’t sup- 
pose she’s anything to do with it now, except perhaps as a share: 
holder.’ 

‘Well, but it may not be such a bad thing for Charley.’ 

‘He’s very young. I don’t think he ought to marry yet.’ 

‘We were all young once, Joshua—at least, J was. Itss 
complaint we outgrow. I don’t think you’ll do any good interfering. 
I wouldn’t let pride stand in the way. It doesn’t do in these times 
to be too particular; and pride has its price always. If this gil 
has really got money and is otherwise unobjectionable, I don’t se 
why Master Charley shouldn’t marry her if he wants to very badly. 
He might do worse, you know. What does it matter aboul 
Mashiter’s having been in trade? People will talk, no doubt. Le 
them. The money won’t smell of pickles, or be sticky with mar 
malade.’ 

‘I don’t object to trade,’ said Joshua. ‘I’m a merchant DY 
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self; and it would be absurd for me to be taking up with notions of 
pride upon such a subject. We're a good family, as good as most 
for that matter; still, in these times, pedigrees don’t count for much.’ 

‘No,’ remarked Sir Hercules. ‘It’s only the insurance com- 
panies that are curious nowadays on that subject; to find out 
whether one’s progenitors died of consumption or of any disease 
tending to shorten life; not out of any respect for ancestry.’ 

‘But I’ve a father’s duty to perform.’ 

‘Just so.” Not that Sir Hercules had been very heedful in 
times past of his own duties as a parent. 

‘The boy has no mother. I feel bound to look after him 
more particularly than I otherwise should. I have to consider 
what will be best for his happiness, and rule my own conduct ac- 
cordingly.’ 

‘Just so,’ Sir Hercules repeated. Then, after a pause, he in- 
quired, ‘When did Charley pick up—I mean meet with this Miss 
Mashiter ?” 

‘It seems that her horse ran away with her in the Row—a 
hard-mouthed brute she never ought to have mounted. As I under- 
stand, Charley was just in time to stop him, and so to prevent an 
accident.’ 

‘Quite a providential affair,’ said Sir Hercules, a sceptical grin 
greatly increasing and deepening the wrinkles that scored and inter- 
sected his face in every direction. ‘But things will happen like 
that sometimes: especially in novels. She was very grateful, of 
course.’ 


‘She so expressed herself; but she was not hurt, only a little 
frightened.’ 
_ ‘And she asked him to call upon her, that she might thank 
him for the important service he had rendered her ?” 
‘Well, I think he asked if he might call to inquire if she had 
completely recovered—if she felt no ill effects from her alarm.’ 
‘Just so; the result would be the same. And she lives—may 
one ask ?” 
Harley-street, Cavendish-square.’ 
a) ell, that sounds decent, at any rate,’ said Sir Hercules 
cautiously. * And you're going to see her ?’ 
‘I thought of doing so.’ 
Phe her by all means ; that can’t do any harm, you know. 
a - “ the thing doesn’t justify any uneasiness that I see. I 
am of something very much worse when you first hinted that 
a ag some sort. of trouble. I knew there must be a 
Msg < e bottom of it; but when you spoke of his getting 
“ + eared it might be a very imprudent marriage indeed—a 
eit!, you know ; that kind of thing—’ 
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‘O, but Charley’s quite above that. I had no apprehensig, 
on that score. He’s been very carefully brought up; and he hy 
always shown himself to be so particularly steady.’ 

‘Yes; but sometimes those particularly steady fellows do gu 
particularly stupid things. They’re so serious over their folly, 
However, it isn’t a ballet-girl, it seems; that’s in his favour, J} 
a woman with money: so far it sounds reasonable enough. If he 
must marry, there’s a good deal to be said for his choosing a rich 
wife. However, you'll see her, and tell me about your visit, | 
should like to know the result.’ 

‘ You shall know the result.’ 

‘I forget whether you smoke? Ah, you limit yourself to on 
cigar after dinner! Prudent fellow! I never could limit myself 
in any respect. This is the way to the smoking-room.’ 

They sat and smoked for some time in the vast chamber se 
apart by the club committee to the uses of tobacco and its devotees, 
Little more was said, however, touching Charley Cumberbatch’s lor 
for Miss Mashiter. 


II. 


JOSHUA CUMBERBATCH duly called in Harley-street, and fou 
himself in the presence of Miss Mashiter. At a first glance he decided 
that she was rather an insignificant-looking young woman. ‘ What 
can Charley see in her ?’ he asked himself. She was low of statur, 
small of feature, and her dress was of an unimpressive character— 
a fashionable monotone of dull drab or faded fawn. 

She entered the room in a calm, quiet, almost humble way, 
holding Mr. Cumberbatch’s card in her right hand, and gently tap- 
ping it against the fingers of her left hand. 

‘Charley’s papa, I presume ?’ she said, with an interrogative 
air and a very sweet smile. Further Mr. Cumberbatch noted thal 
her hands were exquisitely small, white, and shapely—with slende 
tapering fingers and pink nails of filbert form—and that her voite 
was very sweet, her articulation silvery clear. 

‘I am so pleased to see you, Mr. Cumberbatch. Please take 
this easy-chair. Charley and I are such dear friends that I feel! 
know you already. I have heard so much of you from him.’ 

By this time Joshua Cumberbatch had decided that there w# 
considerable justification for Charley’s proceedings; that Miss 
Mashiter was indeed a very pretty little woman, and that her dres 
fitted her remarkably well, amply expressing the symmetric 
contours of a perfectly graceful figure. And then her eyes! The 
were dark gray of hue, and of very piercing quality. Mr. Cumbe 
batch felt quite riddled by glances as keen and bright as rap 
blades. 
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‘You know who I am, of course ?’? she continued. ‘I am Made- 
ine Mashiter. I live alone here. At least I have a sort of duenna 
_—an aunt who is almost bedridden, and who is stone-deaf. The 
world said that I needed the protection of an old woman. So I 
gent for aunt Jane. She’s very stupid, but a dear old thing all the 
same; and we get on very ae I “am — a 

se. This was my father’s house; he died in the room 
seems over this; and he left me all his money. I ama lone 
orphan, in fact. But I think I = care a Fiat. 

Mr. Cumberbatch began to be of opinion that Miss Mashiter 
could certainly take care of herself. 

‘You know how my father made hismoney? Everybody knows, 
and so I don’t attempt to disguise the fact in any way. I owe my 
fortune to marmalade and mixed pickles. I am not in the least 
ashamed of it. I live very comfortably. I have everything I want ; 
and the best of everything. But of course I am not extravagant. 
I know the value of money. I was taught that at a very early 
period of my existence. Ilike to have my money’s worth. I keep 
the servants in strict order; and I see, myself, to the housekeeping 
accounts. I don’t allow any one to cheat me.’ 

After a pause, during which she surveyed Mr. Cumberbatch 
acutely, she resumed, 

‘I should like you to understand me, Mr. Cumberbatch. I 
hate to be misunderstood. I daresay I’m not what would be con- 
sidered generally a lady. I don’t in the least care about that. I 
know I’m not what’s called ‘‘in society,” and I don’t want to be. 
l've not been to Court, and I am not going. Royalty can do with- 
out me, I daresay, and I know that I can do without Royalty. 
You know, of course, how Charley and I became acquainted, so I 
heed not go into that. Like a novel, wasn’t it? He’s a dear boy 
is Charley, and I’ve grown quite fond of him. He’s rather stupid 
at times; but, then, I think most men are stupid. He’s good- 
looking enough, and his hair’s always nicely brushed, and he dresses 
becomingly. So it came about somehow that we're engaged. I 
hardly know how it happened; but Charley seemed to wish it, and 
I did hot so much object. And now you've called, I suppose, Mr. 
Cumberbatch, to say, ‘‘ Take her, you dog; be happy! Bless you, 
ny children, both !”” just as they do on the stage.’ And she laughed 
mernily and prettily. 

7 a - oo —- » Miss Mashiter was 
what he had expected her to be. 

‘Charley should consider himself very fortunate,’ he said, ‘ that 
a able to serve you in any way, Miss Mashiter. It followed 
tnlsed a8 a matter of course that he should love you. Where, 

» demanded Mr. Cumberbatch, with some wonder at his own 
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warmth,—‘ where, indeed, could he find one more worthy of his 
love, more beautiful, more attractive altogether ?’ 

‘It’s very kind of you to say so, Mr. Cumberbatch,’ observe 
Miss Mashiter calmly. 

‘But the prudence of the step he has taken is more open to 
question. He’s very young; he’s still but a boy.’ 

‘He does not look like a boy,’ interposed Miss Mashiter, 

‘I can produce his certificate of birth if necessary.’ By a way 
of her hand Miss Mashiter signified that such formal evidence wa 
not required. ‘ He is really not of age,’ resumed Mr. Cumberbatch: 
‘he’s only learning his profession ; and he is entirely without mean 
of his own.’ 

‘He counts, of course, upon your providing him with a sufficient 
income.’ | 

‘He miscalculates. My money is invested in my business as, 
merchant. Some assistance I may be able to render hin, for his 
pay as a subaltern of artillery will be very small. But if he thinks 
I can settle upon him any amount of importance, he is much nis 
taken. He will have what I leave behind me at my death; bit 
until that event happens—’ 

‘Please don’t speak of it, Mr. Cumberbatch, and don’t ld 
us think of anything so dreadful. It quite makes me shiver al 
over.’ 

‘I am very sorry, my dear Miss Mashiter; but I thought it best 
to speak plainly. Like you, I wish to be understood. I am a plam 
man of business.’ 2 

‘I am much obliged to you, Mr. Cumberbatch. Of course! § 
should take care that all my money was settled upon myself.’ 

‘That would be the proper course under the circumstances. § 

‘I would not give any man power to spend my money. I! | 
keep that in my own hands always.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And of course it’s very much against Charley that he is yous 
and, in point of fact, so poor.’ 

‘Without doubt he is both young and poor.’ | 

‘But—you haven’t told me of this, because you don’t like th 
idea of my being your daughter-in-law ?’ 

‘My dear young lady, of what are you thinking? I should be 
delighted to call you daughter-in-law.’ 

‘Will you kiss me, Mr. Cumberbatch, as though I really we 
your daughter-in-law ?’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure.’ 

He was about to touch her forehead gently and parentally vil & 
his lips; but as she seemed to raise her mouth towards him with #2 
air of expecting to be kissed there, why, he kissed her there. Het 
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eyes sparkled—they usually sparkled ; otherwise she was quite cool 
and calm and collected. As for Mr. Cumberbatch, he fairly blushed, 
the crimson of his cheeks being intensified by contrast with the 
whiteness of his locks. 

‘You see,’ she said meditatively, ‘a2 woman in my situation 
really needs a husband to help and advise her and comfort her. 
I'm really very friendless; and I thought it would be very nice to 
have Charley always near me—he would have been some one to 
lan upon at any rate. You are not surprised at my wishing to 
marry him ?’ 

‘Not at all. I think it a very reasonable and natural sort of 
thin ie 

Thank you so much. And you'll come and see me again, 
won't you, dear Mr. Cumberbatch—you who were so nearly being 
my papa? You'll come again, and you'll come soon ?’ 

‘My dear Miss Mashiter—’ 

‘Call me Madeline, please.’ 

‘My dear Madeline, I shall be delighted to come again.’ 

‘Thanks, papa dear. You may kiss me again if you like.’ 

It so happened that he did like. 

After this he was a frequent visitor in Harley-street. 


III. 


Sir HERcULES occupied apartments in Albemarle-street. He 
was without family cares or responsibilities; for his wife had died 
very soon after the birth of his only son Joshua, and he had taken 
unto himself no second spouse. He had altogether retired from 
active service—in his day he had been a distinguished officer of 
cavalry, playing a brilliant part in several notable engagements— 
and he now led the life of a retired veteran, with a taste for fashion, 
dress, club-dinners, and gossip, and a harmless desire to look as 
young as he possibly could. He enjoyed himself in his own way. 
When his health permitted, he ambled a little upon a trustworthy 
ey the Row; but his lees were not what they had been, and 
e did not trust himself to walk much—he was content to totter to 
and fro his club and his lodgings; and those journeys were not 
Xccomplished without effort. 
sg no doubt a selfish old gentleman, and was greatly occu- 
a a considering his own welfare and comfort. Still, his manner 
non § o¢-natured, and he rather liked his grandson Charley Cumber- 
sete the morning, and he was sitting wrapped in an 
reakfasted ing robe de chambre, sipping an early cup of tea—he 

at his club, but he enjoyed the stimulus and support of 
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a cup of tea during the pauses of his toilet-—when a visitor wy 
announced—Mr. Charles Cumberbatch. 

‘ What’s brought you here, youngster ?’ inquired the old gentle. 

man. 
‘Have you heard about the governor ?’ Charlie asked excitedly. 
‘ What’s he gone and been and done ?’ 
‘He talks of getting married again !’ 
‘The deuce, he does! But I don’t see what business it ig of 
mine, Charley. Ofcourse I don’t want any more grandchildren; 
but then I don’t want any great-grandchildren either. Still, you'r 
going to be married, and why shouldn’the? Live and let live, yoy 
know, Charley.’ 

‘ That’s just it. Icall it aninfernalshame! You really ought 
to interfere, sir. He won’t let me get married. He refuses hig 
consent. He won’t make me any allowance. And he’s going t 
marry the young lady I was engaged to!’ 

‘Well, that does seem hard. What! Miss Mashiter—Smashite 
—what’s her name? Has she consented to become your step- 
mother instead of your wife ?’ 

‘She’s thrown me over shamefully.’ 

‘Well, you know, Charley, when a woman throws you over, al 
you can do is to pick yourself up again and walk off in an opposite 
diréction.’ 

‘This is what she writes to me.’ And Charley produced a 
letter in a large bold hand, with a gilded monogram in the comer 
of the paper. He read aloud : 

‘ «* Dear Charley,—So sorry, but it would never do. You'res 
nice boy, and I’m really fond of you ; but you’re very young to think 
of marrying, and I’m afraid you can’t afford it. So there’s an eal 
of it; and please don’t say another word to me about it. You cal 
send me back my letters ; I’ve burnt yours. I intend to keep the 
ring you gave me, as a little memento of you. And we'll always 
be dear friends, you know, Charley. What a charming man you 
papa is! I like him very much.—Yours, Mapenine Massive.” 

‘Well, there’s no mistake about the letter, at any rate,’ ob- 
served Sir Hercules. ‘I am bound to say Miss Mashiter express 
herself very clearly. But I don’t see what I can do for yo 
Charley. I can’t make Miss Mashiter marry you if she don't wal 
to. J am sorry for you, of course. I think it’s a hard case, esp 
cially as she’s got money. What more can I do ?’ 

‘Couldn’t you do anything to prevent the governor’s mabllf 
such a fool of himself, sir ?’ 

‘Well, you know, Charley, your father’s of age. He’s his 
master. He’s entitled to make a fool of himself if he likes. He! 
old enough to know his own mind.’ 
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The young man paced the room in a rage. He stamped, he 
snore with vexation, and the tears stood in his eyes. . 

‘Don't excite yourself, old chap,’ said Sir Hercules to his 

dson. ‘1 know it’s no good my telling you that there are 
plenty other women in the world, because of course you want this 
one particular woman. But you can’t have her, Charley. That 
seems plain. It’s vexatious ; but you'll get over it.’ 

‘But to think of my being thrown over for an old fogey like the 


governor ’ 


‘Well, he’s your own father, Charley. And he’s my son; but 
that’s of less importance.’ 

‘Can’t you do anything, sir, to hinder this marriage ?—dis- 
graceful, I call it !” 

Sir Hercules shook his head. ‘I might see the lady,’ he said, 
after a pause, ‘although I don’t know what good that can do. Is 
she pretty ?” 

‘I call her simply beautiful !’ exclaimed Charley ardently. 

‘T’'ll certainly see her,’ said Sir Hercules. ‘TI’ make a point 
of seeing her. In fact it’s my duty to call upon her, as she’s so 
soon to become a member of the Cumberbatch family ; my daughter- 
in-law—your stepmother, Charley.’ 


IV. 


Nor long afterwards there appeared in the Times newspaper, 
under the head of Marriages, the following advertisement : 

‘On the 21st inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir Hercules 
Cumberbatch, K.C.B., to Madeline, only daughter of the late 
Humphrey Mashiter of Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and also 
of High Holborn. No cards.’ 

‘Who'd have thought that your grandfather could have been 
such a fool!” commented Joshua Cumberbatch angrily. 


‘He’s not been the only fool in the case, I think, sir,’ said 
Charley sardonically. 


‘At his time of life, too !’ 
‘Yes; he’s old enough to know better, certainly.’ 
‘He must be mad! 


~ he is, sir, depend upon it his wife will lock him up.’ 
) he happy pair had departed to Paris for their honeymoon. 

Was certainly deceived in that woman,’ observed Joshua 
Cumberbatch, 


‘I was deceived, too,’ ¢ — 
grandfather's turn = ey added his son. ‘ Perhaps it will be my 


— return to town of Sir Hercules and his bride, they 
© invite their relations to a family-dinner in Harley-street. 
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‘Well, Joshua, well, Charley!’ cried the bridegroom. “Hop 
do both ? glad to see you. You don’t look particularly Well, either 
of you. You should try a little change. Welcome to the pater 
—the grand- -paternal roof!’ He was delightfully young and airy 
‘As fresh as paint,’ as he truthfully described himself to be. 

‘So glad you were able to come, both of you!’ said Lady Cup. 
berbatch. ‘ These friendly family-parties are so nice—sgo awfully 
nice!’ She squeezed the hands of both father and son. 

‘Don’t look so black, Charley. I never could say “no;” anj 
when you asked me, and afterwards your father, and after that § 
Hercules, what was I to do? How could I refuse? At an 
rate, I’ve been so far true; I’ve married into the family. I am, 
Cumberbatch, and you can still love me, Charley ; indeed, it is noy 
your duty to love me: as your grandmother.’ 

‘You count upon being a young widow, I suppose,’ Charley sail 
sulkily. 

‘Well, in the ordinary course of nature, Sir Hercules—’ sh 
stopped, and added, ‘ Not but what he’s a dear old thing, and I quit 
adore him.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope he may live a thousand years,’ said Charley. 

‘Don’t be spiteful. But, in any case, you know, Charley, you 
can’t marry your grandmother !’ 

Then came the announcement: ‘ Dinner is served.’ 

Over their wine Sir Hercules informed his son and grandsm 
that the married state was a very happy state, and counselled then 
to take unto themselves wives at the earliest possible opportunity. 

‘Only one wife apiece, sir, I suppose?’ said Charley impudentl. § 

Sir Hercules observed that he thought they would find one wit 
apiece sufficient, and then proposed that they should fill their glasses 
and drink to the health of their new relation, Lady Cumberbateb. 

‘There was a settlement, I suppose,’ said Joshua Cumberbatel. 
‘May I ask so much ?’ 

‘Certainly there was a settlement,’ replied Sir Hercules. ‘He 
every halfpenny is settled upon herself. What of that? Wi 
does it matter how a wife’s money is settled when husband and wit § 
love each other as we do? Another glass of wine? No! The 
we'll join Lady Cumberbatch in the “drawing- room. By the bys 
she is to be presented next week—on her marriage. She seemed 

to wish it, and, of course, I had no objection. Indeed, how cowl 
I refuse her anything she asked ?’ 
‘How indeed !’ echoed his son and his grandson. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT ann JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 





Cuapter [Y. 
HOW THE PARTY BROKE UP. 


\yrnony HamBuin closed the door and sought the study again ; 
he stood there before the fire, all the sunshine gone from his face, 
and sought to put the situation into words. ‘ Nothing like words,’ 
he said to himself, with a wintry smile, ‘for presenting the real 
facts, the whole truth.’ 

On the table lay the journal of the woman, dead twenty years 
ago. His hand trembled as he laid it in a drawer and locked it 
up, for greater safety. 

‘Now I must put on a bold front,’ he said, ‘and face them all, 
Stephen among the number, who know nothing and suspect nothing. 
How to break the thing to Alison ?—with what words can I go to 
her and say, ‘‘ Your—’’ I cannot do it. And it must all come 
out, the shameful story—it must be published in the papers; she 
must learn what all the rest of the world will learn. Poor Alison! 
poor girl !” 

The odd thing was, as Miss Nethersole had observed, connect- 
ing the fact naturally with an obdurate and unrepentant heart, that 
Anthony Hamblin spoke as if this thing was only to be regretted 
because some third person would be affected by it. Therefore the 
good lady went away with an uncomfortable feeling ; much as if, 
being an Instrument of Heaven, she had made the mistake of 
sticking the knife into somebody else, not the victim ordained. 
_ The surprise and disgust of an exposed criminal she had marked 
his countenance. So far that was satisfactory ; but she could not 
observe the slightest trace of terror or remorse. The criminal 
ooked at the crime and its consequences from an outside point of 
fy and dared to discuss it with her, as if it concerned some one 
— “ unexpected way of receiving her intelligence was exaspe- 
: = made the Instrument the more resolved upon carrying out 
\o “nge to the utmost extent permitted ina truly Christian land. 
te mentation at all—no repentance—no terror. Why, it was as 

murderer on the way to T'yburn Tree were openly to lament 


ob of another unfortunate going to be hanged beside him for 
same crime, 
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In his study, Anthony Hamblin reflected on a new aspect of 
the case. There were others to consider besides Alison ; there 
was the respectability of the family. The parent trunk had many 
branches, and there was not one rotten bough among them. Dj. 
grace and shame would fall upon the name for the first time, th 
unhappy man reflected, through the main branch, the most: respectaj 
of all, and there was no hope of averting the blow: the hard apj 
determined face of the woman, triumphant in the prospect of he 
revenge, forbade that hope. The blow would fall, as she promised, 
on the Monday following. : 

Here his thoughts were interrupted by a gentle knock at th 
door. He started, as if it was the knock of a police-constabj 
already arrived with a warrant for his arrest, and handcuffs. 

It was Alison herself; she had grown anxious about the pr. 
tracted absence of her father. 

‘What is it, papa dear?’ she asked. ‘Has anything hap. 
pened? See, you dropped the card of your visitor, and I picked it 
up—‘‘ Rachel Nethersole, Olivet Lodge.” Who is Rachel Nether. 
sole, papa ? and where is Olivet Lodge ?” 

This is one of those critical moments which abound in life, but 
which we at the time so little heed. Had he taken the git 
in his arms and told her everything—hiding nothing—the future 
misery might yet have been spared. But he did not. It was i 
the nature of Anthony Hamblin to avoid the infliction of pain evan 
when it was most necessary and just that pain should be inflicted. 
He missed this opportunity. 

‘Miss Nethersole, Alison, is a lady whom I once knew itt 
mately. I have not seen her for many years. She revived the 
memory of a very painful business which happened before ever yu 
were born. Let us forget it and go up-stairs.’ 

The young men and maidens were dancing another walt 
They always do drop into continuous waltzing, these young peopl 
of the present day, unless restrained by the severer sense of thet 
elders. Mr. Stephen Hamblin, upon whom his brother’s eyes fl 
with a strange expression, was standing by the fire, looking into ! 
with a dark and dour gaze, as if to justify his epithet among th 
ladies of the Hamblin cousinhood, the ‘ Black’ Hamblin. Near hig 
stood Mr. Alderney Codd, talking to one of the partners. His alt 
mated face still reflected the consciousness of wealth. This, 
man of imagination, was difficult to avoid in a house which breathed 
of wealth. 

‘All this is nothing, Augustus,’ he was saying airily. “We 
who wish to increase our wealth have but to look round us, and th 
opportunities come of themselves. How many good things have 
not chanced upon, for instance !’ 
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Augustus Hamblin glanced involuntarily at the frayed shirt- 
euffs and ragged collar of the speaker. Did he really mean it ? 
But no one was ignorant of Alderney Codd’s actual poverty. 

‘T look round,’ he continued cheerily, ‘ and watch the market. 
[see my opening. It may be a modest ten thousand, worth the 
icking-up; it may be a colossal fortune, which wants nothing but 
capital to start it and intelligence to direct it.’ 

‘Ah, yes. Very true, indeed. But you must persuade your 
capitalist, Alderney, and you must find your intelligence.’ 

‘The intelligence,’ said Alderney, tapping his bosom, ‘ is here. 
The capitalist—’ Just then Anthony came back with Alison. 
‘The capitalist, cousin Augustus—’ he gently raised his voice. 

‘Another scheme, Alderney ?’ said Anthony, forcing a smile. 
‘Let us consider it in the morning.’ | 

And then a constraint fell upon the party. Everybody saw 
that Anthony Hamblin, the giver of the feast, was nervous and 
agitated. He spoke fast, but he did not talk well. Alison watched 
him furtively. The mirth went out of the party, even down to the 
boys, who yawned and wished it was supper-time. The dancing 
languished ; the laughter was forced ; the singing lost its freshness. 
When supper-time came, everybody was relieved. 

Two or three days later, Augustus Hamblin, talking over the 
event that had just happened, remarked that it seemed that night 
as if the shadow of Fate was upon his unfortunate cousin. 

‘I almost begin,’ he said, ‘to believe in prognostics, second 
sight, all that sort of thing. Poor Anthony became melancholy in 
a sudden way that night, and he never rallied. He forced himself 
to talk; he drank a great deal of champagne; he made a little 
speech ; but it was impossible not to feel that there was something 
wrong with him. It was the impending sword, and he saw its 
shadow before him. At least, that is what my wife says.’ 

The hour for separation arrived. The guests were departing. 
In the conservatory still lingered a couple alone: the young man 
who had been hovering about Alison all the evening, and Alison 
herself. He was holding her hand, and his eyes, falling on the 
graceful head of the girl, were full of the tenderness of love newly 
awakened. 

en he whispered ; ‘ my darling, my own!’ 

sie was silent, but she did not withdraw her hand. 

FN ante he went on, ‘I shall see your father. He is the 
ng earted of men. He will not refuse his consent. Good- 
ni his lips upon her forehead hurriedly, and was gone. 
a " Was in the hall exchanging farewells with his guests, 

Whom were already gone. Gilbert Yorke waited about 
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196 THE SEAMY SIDE. 
until there were only three left—himself, Mr. Alderney Codd, ana 
Stephen Hamblin. 

‘I want to see you to-morrow,’ said Anthony sharply to hig by. 
ther. Gilbert Yorke noticed how his fingers nervously plucked at the 
kid glove he had taken off. ‘I want to see you very particularly, 

‘On business ?’ asked Stephen, looking at him suspiciously. 
‘what business ?’ 

The only business he could think of between himself and his 
brother was that of borrowing money. Did Anthony propose t, 
lend him more, and without being asked, or was he going to be 
mean and say ungenerous things? That, however, was unlike 
Anthony. 

‘T will call at your chambers to-morrow at three. It is most 
important that you should be alone.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Stephen; ‘you will find me there. Good. 
night.’ He held out his hand, but his brother turned as if he 
had not seen the proffered hand. Gilbert saw the action, and 
wondered what was meant. Everybody knew very well that the 
only member of the family who kept up friendly relations with 
Stephen was his brother. 

Stephen buttoned up his coat, drew on his gloves, and stepped 
out into the night without a word. 

There were then left only Mr. Alderney Codd and Gilbert Yorke. 

‘Dear me!’ said Alderney, who had been looking among the 
coats, ‘is Stephen gone? I depended upon him for a lift.’ He 
was very thinly clad with an overcoat which would have been 
insufficient even for an April night. ‘Which is your way, Mr. 
Yorke ?’ 

‘Tam afraid not yours; I am going to stay at the hotel over 
the Common.’ 

‘ Ah, well, it is a fine night, though cold ; I shall walk.’ He 
laughed airily. He would have liked to go to the hotel too, but 
there were reasons why that could not be. It was unfortunate that 
it was only a week since he had borrowed five pounds of Anthony. 
‘ After all,’ he went on, ‘a walk in this crisp and bracing air wil 
do one good.’ 

Anthony interposed : ‘ With thin boots, Alderney ? You musi 
do nothing of the kind. Go over to the hotel with Yorke. You 
are both my guests, tell the landlord. And you cannot go into the 
cold with that ridiculous thing. Call that an overcoat ?’ 

‘I warm myself inside with good old port,’ said Alderney, the 
rich but eccentric. 

‘ Anyhow,’ said Anthony, ‘borrow this.’ He took down # 
ample and magnificent garment, lined with costly fur. ‘ You 
send it back to me at the office.’ 
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Alderney put it on, and at once became a rich man. No one 
but a rich man could possibly walk in such a coat. 

‘Take a cigar, Alderney, and a glass of brandy-and-water before 

0.’ 
" hanes found both cigars and brandy in the study. He 
helped himself to a handful of Anthony’s choicest, and a glass of 
stiff brandy-and-water, while Gilbert Yorke stayed to say a few 
vords to Mr. Hamblin. 

The brandy-and-water despatched—he had already got through 
a couple of bottles of champagne with the supper—Alderney Codd 
announced himself ready to go. 

‘An excellent coat,’ he said, with warm approbation, while he 
buttoned it up. ‘I shall get one exactly like it for my own use’— 
it only cost about a hundred and fifty guineas, being lined with the 
very best of skins—‘ black, too, in case of sudden mourning.’ 

Ominous words, he recollected afterwards. 

Meanwhile Gilbert Yorke had timidly taken the first step of the 
accepted lover. 

‘May I see you, Mr. Hamblin,’ he stammered, ‘ about—a—a 
matter most important to myself ?’ 

Anthony smiled. Then, as if a painful thought had struck 
him, his face suddenly became overcast. 

‘Come on Sunday,’ he said. ‘No—no—make it Tuesday, if 
you still feel inclined to say what I suppose you wish to say.’ 

‘Your words, sir, give me hope.’ The words might be hopeful, 
but the face was very far from showing any of the cheerfulness we 
associate with the emotion of hope. 

‘Hope?’ he echoed. ‘Yes, have hope. Everybody may have 
hope—except myself.’ 

What could he mean ? 

The door closed upon the last two guests. 

Mr. Hamblin stood irresolutely in the hall. 

Then he became aware that young Nick was there too, looking 
attentively at him from his white lashes and pink eyes. 

‘ : You not gone to bed, boy? he asked, with a guilty feeling 

a this boy too must learn the dreadful story. 

- ae unele ; I wished to see you before I went to bed. You're 
el. You've got something wrong somewhere. Confide in 

me. Let me advise.’ 


iin Nonsense, boy,’ said Anthony, smiling. ‘Go to bed at 
“a = there is to be no confidence, as between man and man,’ 
young Nick grandly, ‘ there is no more to be said. Remember, 


owever, that I offi : ’ . ° 
won't take it, ered my advice. It’s no fault of mine if you 
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Mr. Hamblin retreated to his study. The footman turned 
down the lights in the hall, and the house was silent. But ther 
was one more interruption. It was Alison. She had on, long 
white dressing-gown; her bare feet were thrust into slippers 
worked in some soft woollen stuff; her long black hair was hanging 
over her shoulders: she looked like the dream of some grey 
painter—a perfect maiden. 

‘Papa,’ she said, throwing her arms round his neck, ‘I canng 
sleep, and I have come to tell you—’ 

‘What, my dear? Suppose I guess already.’ He drew he 
more closely to him, and kissed her forehead. 

She burst into tears. 

‘Why, Alison, why ?’ 

‘It is happiness, papa. I am too happy, to have so mud 
love. Good-night again, dear.’ 

Ominous tears, she thought afterwards. 


CHAPTER VY. 


THE JOURNAL OF A DESERTED WIFE. 


ANTHONY Hamsiin was left alone with the manuscript. 

He sat down in his easy-chair, and, from force of habit, tooks 
cigar from a box which contained many kinds of cigars. But ke 
did not light it. Instead, he took the manuscript in his hand ani 
held it irresolutely, as if he was afraid of it. 

In fact, he was afraid of it. He was about to reopen a chaple 
in his life which he fondly hoped, and had hoped for twenty years, 
was closed for ever. 

There hung over the mantelshelf the portrait of a lady. I 
was the same lady whose effigies, taken in her younger days, ¥ 
have seen in Alison’s room, the Sefiora; but this portrait figurd 
her in her later years, when trouble had fallen upon her. Tht 
black eyes, the black hair, was with her still; but the look of eo 
fidence was gone: and in place of the possibilities of love, passidl 
jealousy, tenderness, wrath, in the portrait of her younger days 
there was seen an expression of sadness, wonder, and resignalld 
The deep black eyes of the portrait met those of her son Anthoty; 
and as he looked into them, their sadness grew deeper, their woul 
more marked, their resignation more troubled. 

As the chief of the house of Hamblin sat there, looking in ths 
face, there passed across his brain in a few moments, a8 happe 
in great crises of life, the events belonging to many generatios 
and many years. 

There was once a certain Anthony Hamblin who, in the seven 
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teenth century, when Englishmen first began to trade with the 
marvellous East, was sent out to India on board a merchantman as 
supercargo. In this capacity he made several voyages and no little 
money; When he had made enough money and plenty of friends, he 
established himself in London as an indigo merchant. He prospered 


greatly. His son, Anthony the second, equally prudent and 


equally able, prospered also: his grandson, Anthony the third, 
prospered. The house grew and increased continually, The eldest 
son, Anthony, always succeeded as principal partner; the junior 

ners were taken from the cousins; the younger sons sought 
their fortunes elsewhere. Some of them succeeded, and some 
failed. Whether in success or failure, they were proud of their 
race. The poorer branches, especially, regarded the regnant An- 
thony in the light of Providence, as much to be approached by 
prayer and as uncertain. When their case was decided on its 
actual merits, they were wont to curse him altogether. 

If Anthony Hamblin thought of the origin, the respectability, 
and the position of the house, it was in contrast with this danger of 
disgrace which now threatened it. And thus his thoughts carried 
him to scenes of his own life. Far back first, to the time when he 
was a boy of ten. 

A day in summer; a garden—the very garden on which his 
study-windows looked ; a lady leading by the hand a little child of 
two. 

‘You must never forget, Anthony,’ said the lady—his heart 
sank as he recalled the sweet foreign accent and the soft voice in 
which his mother spoke—‘ you must never forget that little Stephen 
is your younger brother. He will look to you for an example. 
No one lives for himself alone. As the elder brother governs him- 
self, so will the younger imitate him.’ 

The little child, a dark, almost a swarthy child, held up both his 

arms; and Anthony carried him, running and singing, round and 
round the garden. 
_ Or, ten years later. He was twenty years of age, and already 
in the House, learning by slow degrees to get a grasp over the work- 
ng of a great firm. His father one morning received a letter 
addressed to him in the City, which agitated and distressed him. 
He sent for Anthony, and showed it to him. 

‘Go, Anthony,’ he said ; ‘take the boy away; remove him at 
once to another school. But never let his mother know why he 
Ye away.” He remembered how reports followed each other 
ne 8 brother’s misconduct at the new school. He was the model bad. 

oy, the awful example. He never learned anything, never showed 
‘ak, open to the influences of emulation, admonition, or example. 
*ny kept back what he could from his father, and everything 
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from his mother. The worst part of the business was that Steph 
was unpopular among the boys themselves. Now boys are aly, 
ready to admire a plucky breaker of rules; so that there must hay 
been something which did not appear in school-reports. 

His father died while Stephen was still at school. 

Then Anthony remembered another and a more touching death. 
bed, when the mother, clinging to him, implored him with teg, 
never to desert his brother; always, whatever he did, to pardy 
him ; always to help him. 

‘I have known more than you thought, my dear,’ she said 
‘ You hid things from me which others told. He has begun badly 
—O, very badly! But he is young, O son of mine who never gar 
my heart a stab—God bless you! He is young, and may reform: 

Then Anthony remembered the promise, sacred by the memon 
of his mother’s last tears, which he solemnly pronounced. 

There was another scene. It was in the house in Great §. 
Simon Apostle. His partners came to him one morning. They 
were grave and embarrassed. One of them, with words of hesitation, 
told him a story. The elder brother, left alone, sent for the 
younger. 

‘You must leave the house,’ he said. ‘ After what has bee 
done you can look for no employment from my partners. All that 
can be done is for you to go away, knowing that silence will be kept. 
Take money ; and when I see you again, in a month’s time, tell m 
what you propose to do.’ 

He was getting nearer to the present. 

He remembered then how Stephen, who had become nominally 
an indigo broker, received on obtaining his majority his portion, aud 
how this provision, ample for a younger brother, vanished in two ot 
three years, so that he presently returned to his elder brother aul 
to his profession. 

And then his thoughts leaped over ten years, and he saw hit 
self—whom all the world considered a bachelor, and confirmed 1 
that happy condition of life—bringing home a girl of ten, and col 
fessing that the world had been deceived, for lo! he was a widower, 
and this was his daughter Alison, whose mother had died in chilt- 
birth. He smiled as he thought of the mystery with which the | 
cousinhood surrounded the affair, and talked for days, even mle 
times nine, about it: how they came and petted little Alison, and 
tried to pump her; and how Stephen’s face dropped: and his dark 
eyes glowered when he heard the news, because he was no Longe 
heir. 

‘That was something like a surprise,’ thought Anthony, ‘t 


mystery of the good boy. Had it been Stephen, no one would 


have wondered. But for the good boy of the family! And herd 
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_he opened the manuscript—‘ here awaits a greater surprise still. 
Cousins mine, how will you look on Monday evening, when the 
paper reports Rachel Nethersole’s application for a warrant ?’ 

He spoke bitterly, but there was still a marked absence of what 
the good Rachel so much wished to see—terror. 

The manuscript was not very bulky, and it was written all in 
one hand, a woman’s hand of the Italian style. He knew it for 
the writing of Rachel Nethersole, and groaned as he looked at it. 

‘To think that she once thought I was in love with her—with 
her!’ he said, smiling: ‘why, she was always as grim and as 
repulsive as she is now, or very nearly ; nobody could fall in love 
with such a woman. Poor Rachel! she is happy: she is going to 
have her revenge.’ 

He lighted the cigar which had been lying on the table, and sat 
down to what seemed a philosophic endurance of the revenge. 

The manuscript was headed with the words ‘ My Story.’ 

‘It is right,’ the paper began, ‘that you should know how I 
found out the exact date and the circumstances attendant on the 
death of my murdered sister—by what providential guidance I was 
led to the discovery, and so have been enabled to put together, 
piece by piece, the indictment which will be the means of your 
punishment upon this earth.’ 

Mr. Hamblin nodded his head, took the cigar out of his mouth, 
and leaned back, considering. Presently he went on with the 
reading. 

‘In October last I was laid up, having been all my life 
singularly strong and healthy, with a severe cold, which gradually 
took the form of some pulmonary complaint, the nature of which 
concerns you not at all.’ 

‘What I dislike about this style,’ said Anthony to himself, ‘is 
that it takes such a devil of a lot of words. Why couldn’t she 
begin by saying that she had a bad cough ?” 

‘After many visits from my medical adviser, and much fruitless 
expense, I was advised to try a visit to a southern seaside place, 
where I was to pass the winter. 

‘It is not my eustom to travel from place to place, especially 
when the pulpit privileges are uncertain. I therefore took counsel 
of my pastoral guide before deciding on the place where I was to 
seek bodily health. | 
ot discussed several places. Brighton, which was proposed 
<A nl acer was immediately rejected as too worldly. St. 
lid « 8 and Hastings, Worthing and Southsea, for the same 
. reason, were also rejected: Torquay, which in respect of 
climate seemed to offer exceptional advantages, proved unworthy on 
“0ser invegtioat; é' wall” P y 
estigation. It seemed as if I should be unable to leave 
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my own home without peril to higher considerations than thoge y 
mere health. At last, however, my adviser recommended me tj 
think of Bournemouth. You understand that the place wag no 
suggested by myself at all. The suggestion came to me from the 
outside. This was the first link in the chain of evidence whig 
proves that I am an Instrument. 

‘ Accordingly I went to Bournemouth. 

‘Before going I wrote to a house-agent, to whom I had beg 
recommended (this is link number two), and received from him , 
choice of lodgings, any one of which, he said, would seem to suit 
me well. Observe that I took no personal action in the matter, 
I was driven to Bournemouth: I was led to this house-agent; | 
was guided to my lodgings. 

‘Those that I selected were a first-floor front and back for 
myself, and a second-floor back for Jane, whom you may or may 
not remember. It is Jane’s privilege to consider herself working 
under me as also an Instrument. Why should not servants be 
chosen as well as mistresses? The rooms were kept by a Mn, 
Peglar, a Church member in the Baptist Connection, who, though 
exorbitant in her charges, appeared to be clean and respectable. 

‘Bournemouth is a dull place, especially when one cannot go 
outside the door in rainy weather. It rained every day, and in 
consequence I was compelled to remain in the house. As I was 
never given to the frivolous and vain fashion of reading novels t 
pass the time, holding, as I do, the opinion that one’s own responsi 
bilities are quite enough to occupy one’s whole attention, withoul 
engaging upon those of others, I found the hours between breakias 
and dinner, dinner and tea, tea and supper, sufficiently long. Jane 
is never good at conversation, and besides was now torn from al 
those scenes which in Newbury furnished her with subjects d 
thought and topics of talk; because, if she looked out of doors, sbt 
knew nobody, not even the butcher’s-boy or the milkman, wil 
whom she could exchange a word of news. I therefore fell baci 
upon Mrs. Peglar and her experiences. 

‘These, spiritually, were interesting, as such experiences usual] 
are. I imparted mine to her, and we communicated to each othe 
certain tracts, which seemed to each to suit the case of the otbet 
I may say that mine, which bore upon the honesty due by Christials 
to those of the household, produced no effect upon the next weeks 
bill, in which the overcharge for coals, candles, firewood, and suc! 
trifles as salt and pepper, was unworthy of a Professed Chatth 
Member. However, this, to a man of your spendthrift habits, 
appear irrelevant.’ Ba 

‘Dear me!’ sighed Anthony, laying down the paper. This # 
very dreary reading.’ 
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‘Having exchanged spiritual experiences, we proceeded to talk 
about things temporal. Mrs. Peglar has had trials out of the com- 
mon. It is nothing in Bournemouth for lodgers to die, because 
most of them go there for that purpose; and when (speaking as a 
lodging-house-keeper) you have got a good invalid in the place, 
one who pays his way without too many questions and lasts a long 
time, you are much better off than when you get a mere healthy 
family down for the summer holidays. ‘‘ Give me,” said Mrs. 
Peglar very justly, “give me a good long consumption.” She was 
good enough, it is true, to make an exception in favour of persons 
like myself, which may have been sincere, as between Church mem- 
bers, or may not. 

‘We talked a good deal, having nothing better to do, over the 
stories of these lodgers. Mrs. Peglar’s experience in the last days 
and weeks of dying people is very great. Her manner of de- 
scribing them is powerful; if she seems sometimes to lack 
sympathy, it must be remembered that, like the doctor, her 
interests are concerned in keeping them alive. And I confess 
to sympathising with Mrs. Peglar, when she declared to me that 
most of the lodgers who died in her rooms did so from sheer 
cowardice and want of determination. ‘‘I said to them,” she 
declared to me,—‘‘ I told them every day that what they wanted 
was to pluck up—to have a good heart; oysters and a good heart. 
None ever died of consumption and decline yet, till they got tired 
of fighting.”” She considers that this lack of courage, which might 
be remedied by careful education, has cost her hundreds of pounds 
already. And she rightly pointed out what a dreadful loss this 
makes in the aggregate every year, ‘‘ when you come to consider 
what a many lodging-house-keepers there are in the different 
watering-places in England.”’ 

‘Thus tales of her defunct lodgers occupied all our evenings ; 
and at night my mind used to run upon the memories of the poor 
creatures who had died in the bed in which I lay, so that at last 
I was obliged to have a bedroom candle alight all night; while Jane 
stew nervous to such a degree—thinking of ghosts while I thought 
of souls—that nothing would do but the maid-of-all-work was to 
sleep with her as a protection. 

, | Satara, Mrs. Peglar’s reminiscences began with last year, 
ald went back year by year, until we arrived at a period twenty 
—_ ago. And one morning she said to me: 

a I have got to tell you about my beautifullest 
—the poor young lady that died in your very bed one- 

aud-twenty years ago.” 

, Thad by this time heard so many stories of dying lodgers that 

‘touncement did not at the moment awaken any sympathy. 
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You will perceive, in a moment, how much it interested me after, 
while. She told me—I spare you her own account, which wy 
lengthy and full of digressions—that exactly twenty years befor 
last October, as near as she could recollect, a young lady, looking 
not more than twenty-two or so, was brought to her house by 
a gentleman. The lady, who wore a wedding-ring, called the gen. 
tleman Anthony, or dear Anthony. He called her Dora, or dey 
Dora. Their name was Hamblin. She was very weak, anj 
unable to speak much or to sit up. The gentleman was unreni. 
ting in his attentions, watched by her side all the day, left her only 
at night, and anticipated all her wants. Her face was shrunkey 
(Mrs. Peglar said), as if she had suffered a good deal: and he 
mind was wandering. She could not recollect what had happened 
the day before, but talked a good deal about things that had hap. 
pened long ago. Her talk was rambling, but it was full of Rachel, 
Stephen, and Anthony. Sometimes she would look wildly about 
the room, and cry, ‘‘O, where is he! where is he! What hare 
I done that he does not come to me?’ And then the gentleman 
would take her hand and soothe her, and say, ‘‘ Hush, Dora dear; 
I am here—I am here.’”” Then she would lay back her poor heal 
on the pillow and go to sleep. 

‘Recall the memory of that time, and of your victim, and letit 
be upon your conscience as a redhot iron upon the flesh. 

‘Mrs. Peglar, seeing that I was interested, went on to tell me 
what you know: how there was no chance from the beginning; 
how her head never grew quite right, but kept wandering as if he 
husband was away from her, while he—meaning you, Anthony 
Hamblin—was by her bedside. For three weeks she lay on her 
bed of death; and one morning, being still in the same bmait- 
cloud, still wondering why her husband did not come to her, stil 
hoping to see him once more before she died, if only to say that 
she forgave him and prayed God to forgive him, she suddenly ant 
unexpectedly passed away. 

‘Mrs. Peglar said that Mr. Hamblin behaved in a most libenl 
and generous manner. He gave her everything that the deceased 
possessed, except a ring and a bundle of letters. She was buried 
in Bournemouth churchyard, where a marble cross, with het 
initials and the date of her death, was put up by his orders to mat 
her grave. 

‘While Mrs. Peglar continued her narrative I said nothing 
except to ask a question or two by way of keeping her to the po” 
and preventing her from mixing up one deceased lodger with another 
as one is naturally apt to do who has to look after a successl02° 
consumptives. 

‘At this point, however, I interrupted her, and asked what te 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 205 — 
deceased lady had left behind her, and if Mrs. Peglar had any of 
the things still in her possession. She said that they were prin- 
cipally clothes, long since worn out; but that there was a small 
desk, in which were a watch and chain, a locket, a bracelet, and a 
few other gauds of like nature, with some sort of a journal or 
diary. She had kept the jewelry, she said, intending to sell it 
when she might be in want of the money. The rainy day had 
never yet arrived, and the things were with her still. Mark the 
hand of ncaa : — prospemny of Mrs. Peglar was continued 
in order that I might bring this sin home to you. 

‘Tasked her to let me see the things. She went away, and 
presently returned with a little writing-desk. Of course I knew 
already who the dead woman was, but I preserved my calmness. I 
confess, however, that the sight of the writing-desk gave me a 
shock, It was one I had presented to Dora years before, as a 
reward for some schoolgirl successes; a little desk in rosewood, 
with velvet face when you opened it. As I took it in my hands, 
the memory of the past came back to me in a full flood, so that for 
a space I could not speak. 

‘Within the desk were the things of which she had told me. 
The watch and chain had also been a present from myself. The 
bracelet and locket, I suppose, were from you. There was a 
packet of papers tied round with green ribbon. ‘‘It is her journal, 
poor soul,” said Mrs. Peglar. There was, I knew, a little secret 
drawer in the desk—there generally is in these things. I pressed a 
spring and it came out. Within were two portraits, one of myself, 
ind the other—not of you, as I expected. I took that of myself, 
und showed it to Mrs. Peglar. It was a small portrait in water- 
colour, at least five-and-twenty years old, taken when the cares of 
this life had not yet hardened my features. ‘‘ Of whom does this 
remind you, Mrs. Peglar ?” I asked, holding it up. She recognised 
‘immediately, and cried out that it was the very image of me; 
udding expressions of wonder and astonishment natural to the 
“tnation, and clothed in language common among people of her 
ia life. ‘It is a likeness of myself, Mrs. Peglar,” I said. 

amr Nae. lady was my sister; that wretch who 
er to leave her “a Soe gece fag thoro ra ie 
Worldling.” She stared 

mat * Stared at me in amazement. Presently she 
Re a ne I pleased I was quite welcome to the portraits and 
: a om but as to the jewelry, that was all her own, given 
sles ! ms — of the poor lady. I reassured her on this 
leaving * “Pa to buy the watch and chain and the desk, 

Ings which came from you. 


y Own astonishment was so great, that for some time I did 
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not realise the deception which had been practised upon me. Nop 
was it until next day, when I stood in the cemetery beside he 
grave, and read the date of her death, that it suddenly came upon 
me, like a thunderclap, that I had been robbed, for six long years, 
of a hundred and fifty pounds a year.’ 

Here Anthony Hamblin laid down the paper, and stroked hig 
beard. 

‘Ay,’ he murmured. ‘There is the rub. We might get ove 
most things, but forgery—forgery is a deuced awkward matter, 
You can’t get over forgery.’ 

Then he resumed his reading. 

‘I think there is nothing more left to tell you,’ the manuscript 
went on. : 

‘The moment I realised this robbery, I perceived, being at that 
moment by the grave of my sister, that I was clearly pointed ont 
and selected to be the Instrument of wrath. Because I had in my 
safe at home every one of those receipts for a hundred and fifty 
pounds each, with poor Dora’s signature forged on seven of them. 
There was a clear road open to me, a road which led me directly and 
without trouble to the punishment of evil-doers and the retribution 
due to myself and the memory of my sister. Standing beside that 
grave, I firmly resolved that nothing—no tears, no repentance, no 
protestation—should stay my purpose. It was not revenge that! 
sought ; it was the execution of a punishment in which I was to be 
the chief Instrument. 

‘Having read so far, you may now, Anthony Hamblin, read the 
journal of your victim. It is a copy of the original, which is 
reserved to be read aloud in public, and to be quoted in all the 
papers at your trial.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Anthony irrelevantly, ‘that she did not con- 
sult the register of deaths. Irather wish, on the whole, that she had. 

He laid down the manuscript, and fell a-thinking. 

After a space, he took it up again and resumed his reading. 
The house—it was two o’clock in the morning—was so quiet that 
he could hear the clock in the hall, and its steady ticking jared 
upon his ears. Outside, the wind had risen, and whistled among 
the branches in the trees. He looked about him nervously, a8 if 
the room was haunted. 

Then he began to read the second part of the manuscript. It 
was a copy, still in the same Italian hand, and a less voluminous 
document than the first. 

It was headed, ‘Fragments of a Journal found among 
sister’s papers.’ | 

‘I wonder,’ said Anthony, ‘what the poor girl found to wnie 
about, and how I came to leave the papers behind.’ 
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There were no dates at all; and the journal, such as it was, 
ran on in unconnected paragraphs. 

‘It is very lonely here,’ it began; ‘I sit, or walk, or read, 
chiefly by myself. The daughter of the lodging-house-keeper, a girl 
about my own age, is kind, and sometimes bears me company. 
But for her, I think I should go mad. 

‘My husband wrote to me yesterday. He is still in London, 
and says that his affairs keep him there. Why cannot I too go to 
London, and stay with him ? 

‘I have been sitting on the shingle at the bottom of Stair Hole 
all the morning. The wind was high outside the rock, and the 
waves came tearing through the vaulted passage between the cove 
and the sea, as if they were mad to tear down the rock and to get 
at me. I was frightened at last and went back home, where Eliza 
was waiting for me, with dinner. 

* * * * * * 


‘It is nearly the end of my second year of married life. What 
life! He never comes now: he has not seen me for six months: 
he says nothing about coming any more. Always business: always 
some excuse. If it were not for one thing, I should go mad. 

* * * * * * 


‘I have written again, and asked, for the ninth time, why I 
cannot go to London and live hidden there, if I must be hidden. 
Why should I be hidden? why should my husband be ashamed of 
me? Yet he replies that family reasons prevent him from acknow- 
ledging his marriage; that he has to consider his brother, who 
must not know anything about it, and his mother, who has other 
views for him. I suppose that the daughter of a dissenting trades- 
man would not please Mrs. Hamblin for her son’s wife. Yet I 
think I could overcome even that prejudice if I had a fair trial. I 
suppose I must have patience. But why does he not come down to 
seme? Itis only four hours from London. He might come, if 
he cared for me, if but from Saturday to Monday. 

‘But he does not care for me any longer. Each letter is colder 
ind harder. If TI think of it, I seem to remember that every day, 
while we were together, saw him become colder and more indiffer- 
fut. Did he ever love me at all ? 


* * * * * * 


Bh. 7 now five months since he has seen me, and three weeks 
all hi € has written to me. I have not told him—lI do not dare to 
ol —— 1s going to happen. I dread to think of what he 
mg Already he says he must reduce the allowance of three 
me a week to two, and that I had better content myself with 

00m instead of having both a bedroom and a sitting-room. 
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Was it for this that I gave up my home, and ran away from 
Rachel ? 
* # * # * 

‘T have been ill, and have consulted the doctor. He says that 
I live too much alone, and that my nerves are giving way. He has 
prescribed iron, but says that my husband ought to come down and 
see me oftener. I was afraid to tell him that he has not seen me 
for six months. I have written to him, and told him what the 
doctor says. But I have not told him—what I have kept a secret. 
That shall be a surprise for him. If he is pleased, I shall be happy. 
If he is angry and discontented, I have made up my mind what to 
do—I will go back to Rachel, and tell her all. She will forgive me, 
in spite of what she wrote. 

‘My husband has written me another letter, colder and more 
cruel than any he has ever sent me before. He upbraids me with 
bringing him into poverty, says that he cannot any longer support 
the expenses of a wife, and tells me that I must look about for work 
of some kind to do. Work! 

‘If only he knew what chance there is of my being able to do 
any work! Has he a heart at all, this man, whom once I loved? 
Does he remember? Do men’s words and promises mean nothing 
at all? Do they think that women can be taken up, petted for a 
week, and then thrown aside? If I dared, I would go to Rachelat 
once. But I do not dare. Let me wait, if I can, for a few weeks 
yet—till my story is complete. 


* * * * x * 


‘I have been very ill indeed, they tell me. My husband has 
written me another cruel and peremptory letter. He can no longer 


afford me more than a guinea a week, and I am in debt already to 
doctor and to landlady. What shall Ido? What shall I do? 


* * * * * * 


‘Anthony has come. It was a thought inspired surely by ny 
Heavenly Father, which prompted me to ask him to forgive all—t 
forget it, if he could, and to come to my help. He has come. He 
forgives me everything. O, how have I sinned towards him! and 
vet I hardly knew it in my blind infatuation. He has come—come 
like an angel from heaven, bringing gifts of love and forgiveness 
with him. Iam almost happy. I shall never want for sympathy 
and love any more, now that I have Anthony to take care of me. 

v * * * * * 


‘I am moved out of the one room in which I had taken refuge. 
I am lying on a sofa in the best room of the house. Anthony 
inexpressibly thoughtful and kind to me. There is nothing for @° 
to do now but to wait in patience. He reads to me; anticipate 
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ny smallest wish ; calls for me; treats me just as he used to in the 
ear old days, like @ little child whose moods are of no account 
except as a amusement. Howsweet it is! The time slips back- 
yards, and sometimes I think I am still at Olivet Lodge, playing, 
*, too much happiness, sometimes with Anthony and sometimes 
with Stephen, and waiting for Rachel to come and scold me for 
laughing. Poor Rachel! She thinks that all laughter must be 


turned into mourning.’ 
* * * * * * 

This was the last, the very last, of the entries. 

When Anthony Hamblin laid down the paper, his tears were 
lowing freely. He sat gazing into the decaying embers, while he 
cried like a girl. 

‘Poor Dora!’ he said. ‘ Poor neglected flower! It was right 
that a time should come for punishment, I confess it. And yet, 
for Alison’s sake, that punishment should be averted. Thank 
Heaven! I have still time. I have Saturday and Sunday before 
me; a great deal may be done in forty-eight hours. Rachel, I 
think your victim will escape you yet !’ 


CuapTer VI. 


TO HIS RUIN OR HIS DEATH, 


WHEN, next morning, Anthony Hamblin appeared in the break- 
fust-room, his daughter, for the first time in her life, realised that 
ter father might some day grow old. For he looked already ten 
years older. 

A single sleepless night, the trouble into which he had fallen, 
the memory of that tearful journal, the revival of so sad and terrible 
a deathbed, had already stamped his eyes with crowsfeet and drawn 
‘line across his forehead. 


‘My dear,’ cried the girl, ‘are you ill? Is it still the trouble 
of last night 9” | 
‘Always the trouble of last night,’ he said, kissing her. ‘ Give 
Nea day or two to shake it off, if ever I can.’ 
“i weap out tea for him, and he made a pretence at break- 
is hand shook and his appetite failed. 
aa sg he rose abruptly and went into his study ; here he 
a » and took up the thread of his thought at the point where 
mg and breakfast had interrupted him. 
a to see his brother at three; before then—or should it 
perhaps better before—he would see his lawyers. Yes, 


better bef 


wy " Then he could go to his brother with that sense of 
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strength, consolation, or hope which a talk with a lawyer alway, 
confers upon a man. 

Then he thought of that woman with hard face and revengefy 
eyes. Was the spirit of wrath in her wholly due to her sigtg, 
wrongs, and not at all to the memory of that unlucky mist, 
when she took his pleadings on behalf of Dora for honest Wooing 
addressed to herself? Perhaps, he thought, with a smile, then 
was something of the sprete injuria forme. He pictured to hip. 
self the application before the magistrate, the charge, the trial 
the excitement among his acquaintances, the consternation of his 
friends, and lastly, the sorrow, shame, and agony of Alison. 

‘It was for this,’ he said, ‘that I brought her up in ignorang 
and in happiness. Now she must learn all; and who will tell he 
and in what language will it be told ?’ 

Alison would not leave him long undisturbed. She broke ip 
upon his study, and tried to lead his thoughts in a happier direction, 
She was so happy herself in the conscious possession of her ner 
secret—shared at present with no other than Gilbert himself—th 
her father’s disquietude jarred upon her. 

‘Papa,’ she said, standing before him just as, long before, she 
used to stand and repeat poetry, with her hands behind her, an 
depths of wisdom in her steadfast eyes, —‘ papa, can you say Begone 
dull Care, for a little half-hour, and let me talk to you?’ 

‘Talk, my dear,’ said her father; ‘ give me your hands—bothd 
them’—he took one in each of his, in his fond caressing wy. 
‘Talk to me till dull Care flies away of her own accord. Ifym 
cannot drive her away, no one can. Forgive me that I am®# 
moody. Now tell me, did you have a pleasant party last night? 

She shook her head and turned rosy red. 


‘I do not want to talk about the party, but about somethig F 


else. Papa, did—did Mr. Yorke speak to you last night?’ 

Anthony Hamblin remembered. 

‘He is to speak to me to-morrow, after church—nd, 
Tuesday.’ 

She threw her arms round his neck, and sat upon his knet 
whispering : 

‘It is—about me, papa.’ 

He kissed her, and said nothing for a while. 

‘Gilbert Yorke is so old a friend, my dear, that you ko 
what I think. Tell me of yourself: do you think that you® 
love him—quite in the right way, I mean—with respec ® 
admiration ?” 

‘TI am sure I can, papa.’ 

‘His people are proud of their family; if they shou 
—should anything be discovered—’ 
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What did he mean, as he spoke in a disconnected way? What 
is thoughts ? 
r ame said Alison, laughing, ‘ our family is as good as 
Gilbert's, I should think. Are we beginning to be ashamed of old 
Anthony Hamblin’s first indigo venture ?” 

Her father recovered himself. 

‘Why, no,’ he replied. ‘It was not of that I was thinking— 

not at all. Well, Alison child, you will have your own way, I hope, 
though at present I don’t see how. But what shall I do without 
you? I think I shall give you up this house to yourselves, and ask 
fr a couple of rooms at the top, where I can stay and watch 
ou.’ 
More they talked in this same light fashion, behind which lay 
those depths of affection and feeling which we English people love 
to keep hidden, happy in knowing that each by each they are 
divined and known, and account is taken. Pass it over; remember 
only that every word spoken by the girl sank deep into the heart of 
the father. 

This talk lightened for a while the trouble which lay at the 


man’s heart. He half forgot the interview which he was to have. 


with his solicitor at two, his brother at three, and the magistrate on 
Monday morning. He was a man who could easily forget. Those 
who suffer greatly and quickly, through the ill deeds of themselves 
or others, have not uncommonly this compensating gift of forgetful- 
ness. 


The girl grew happier in seeing the cloud roll away from her 


lither’s face. It was, to be sure, a most unaccustomed cloud, 


—almost the first she had ever seen upon that contented brow. 


Not quite the first, because uncle Stephen had more than once- 


occasioned an evening of gloom. 

Then that unlucky inspiration, which some philosophers call the 
Devil, entered into Alison’s mind. She should have stayed with 
her father; she should have watched beside him, chased the spirit 
of gloom from his mind, enabled him to look things in the face,. 
a, entron the inevitable with courage. Unluckily she thought 

t exercise would do him good, and ordered him to go out. 

‘ ae your skates,’ she said, in her peremptory way, ‘and go 

1 to the Mount Pond. I will come after you presently, and we 
skate all the morning.’ 

i= ori, and left the house with the usual smile on his lips 

' 18 kindly eyes. Alison watched him as he crossed the 


mag of you spite of his fifty years, with the elasticity and 
ns Biny » Sighed Alison, ‘should there not be a country where 


Send such relations as uncle Stephen into distant exile, 
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strength, consolation, or hope which a talk with a lawyer alway 
confers upon a man. 


Then he thought of that woman with hard face and revengefy | 


eyes. Was the spirit of wrath in her wholly due to her sigtgy, 
wrongs, and not at all to the memory of that unlucky mist, 
when she took his pleadings on behalf of Dora for honest wooing 
addressed to herself? Perhaps, he thought, with a smile, the, 
was something of the sprete injuria forme. He pictured to hin. 
self the application before the magistrate, the charge, the tris, 
the excitement among his acquaintances, the consternation of hij 
friends, and lastly, the sorrow, shame, and agony of Alison. 

‘It was for this,’ he said, ‘that I brought her up in ignorang 
and in happiness. Now she must learn all; and who will tell he 
and in what language will it be told ?’ 

Alison would not leave him long undisturbed. She broke ip 
upon his study, and tried to lead his thoughts in a happier direction, 
She was so happy herself in the conscious possession of her ner 
secret—shared at present with no other than Gilbert himself—thy 
her father’s disquietude jarred upon her. 

‘Papa,’ she said, standing before him just as, long before, she 
used to stand and repeat poetry, with her hands behind her, an 
depths of wisdom in her steadfast eyes, —‘ papa, can you say Begone 
dull Care, for a little half-hour, and let me talk to you?’ 

‘Talk, my dear,’ said her father; ‘ give me your hands—bothd 
them’—he took one in each of his, in his fond caressing wy. 
‘Talk to me till dull Care flies away of her own accord. Ifym 
cannot drive her away, no one can. Forgive me that I ams 
moody. Now tell me, did you have a pleasant party last night? 

She shook her head and turned rosy red. 


‘1 do not want to talk about the party, but about somethig F 


else. Papa, did—did Mr. Yorke speak to you last night?’ 

Anthony Hamblin remembered. 

‘He is to speak to me to-morrow, after church—n0, 
Tuesday.’ 

She threw her arms round his neck, and sat upon his knes 
whispering : 

‘It is—about me, papa.’ 

He kissed her, and said nothing for a while. 

‘Gilbert Yorke is so old a friend, my dear, that you kno" 
what I think. Tell me of yourself: do you think that you® 
love him—quite in the right way, I mean—with respect ® 
admiration ?’ 

‘TI am sure I can, papa.’ 

‘His people are proud of their family; if they shou 
—should anything be discovered—’ 
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What did he mean, as he spoke in a disconnected way? What 
is thoughts ? 
st a ae said Alison, laughing, ‘ our family is as good as 
Gilbert's, I should think. Are we beginning to be ashamed of old 
Anthony Hamblin’s first indigo venture ?’ 

Her father recovered himself. 

‘Why, no,’ he replied. ‘It was not of that I was thinking— 
not at all. Well, Alison child, you will have your own way, I hope, 
though at present I don’t see how. But what shall I do without 
you? I think I shall give you up this house to yourselves, and ask 
fr a couple of rooms at the top, where I can stay and watch 
ou. 
More they talked in this same light fashion, behind which lay 
those depths of affection and feeling which we English people love 
to keep hidden, happy in knowing that each by each they are 
divined and known, and account is taken. Pass it over; remember 
only that every word spoken by the girl sank deep into the heart of 
the father. 

This talk lightened for a while the trouble which lay at the 
man’s heart. He half forgot the interview which he was to have 
with his solicitor at two, his brother at three, and the magistrate on 
Monday morning. He was a man who could easily forget. Those 
who suffer greatly and quickly, through the ill deeds of themselves 
or others, have not uncommonly this compensating gift of forgetful- 
ness. 


The girl grew happier in seeing the cloud roll away from her 


lither’s face. It was, to be sure, a most unaccustomed cloud. 


—almost the first she had ever seen upon that contented brow. 


Not quite the first, because uncle Stephen had more than once: 


oeasioned an evening of gloom. 
Then that unlucky inspiration, which some philosophers call the 
Devil, entered into Alison’s mind. She should have stayed with 
ter father; she should have watched beside him, chased the spirit 
of gloom from his mind, enabled him to look things in the face,. 
Me confront the inevitable with courage. Unluckily she thought 

at exercise would do him good, and ordered him to go out. 
. one your skates,’ she said, in her peremptory way, ‘and go 
40 the Mount Pond. I will come after you presently, and we 
skate all the morning.’ 
Ps aoe, and left the house with the usual smile on his lips 
in ages 4 Rage watched him as he crossed the 
ig a og Spite of his fifty years, with the elasticity and 
ne fe sighed Alison, ‘should there not be a country where 
Send such relations as uncle Stephen into distant exile, 
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with plenty to eat and nothing to do? It should be cally 
Prodigal Son Land.’ 

Then her eyes fell upon the manuscript which her father ha 
left upon the table. On the right-hand corner were written th 
words ‘Private and Confidential.’ She rolled it up, and took j 
into her own room, where she locked it in a drawer. 

It was not much that Alison knew of the wickedness of th 
world, but that little she had accustomed herself, somehow, to ep. 
nect with her uncle Stephen. The pomps and vanities of this wickoj 
world, the pride of the eye, and all the rest of it, were mere phrases 
of empty sound to this innocent and simple girl—represented some. 
thing outside her own world, in which her father had no part « 
share. As whatever vexation came to the house seemed caused by 
her uncle, it was not unnatural that he should become her ideal ¢ 
the wicked man who turneth not away from his wickedness; ani 
therefore, on this occasion, she assumed, without right or reason, 
that uncle Stephen had been doing something more than usualy 
wicked. 

Outside the house, Anthony Hamblin set off at a brisk walk t 
the Mount Pond, where he was to be joined by his daughter. Th 
Common was covered with snow, and the turf was crisp and hard 
The furze-bushes seemed to be huddling together, in spite of ther 
prickles, for warmth beneath their white covering. The sky ws 
clear and bright overhead, but in the south there was mist, and tle 
sun shone like a burnished disk. The snow rounded off the roughnes 
of the old Common. 

Anthony walked on cheerfully, brushing away the snow al 
swinging his skates as he went. For the moment he had forgotta 


the dreaded appointment with his brother. He would spend th f 


morning on the ice, and strengthen his nerves with exercise. kt 
came to the Mount Pond, crowded with skaters, and stood ther 
awhile watching. Suddenly his cheerfulness vanished, and his heat 
sank within him. He remembered a day—long ago, thirty ye 
ago—when he had stood, then still a youth, beside. his mother, atl 
watching one boy skating among the rest, the handsomest of then 
all. He remembered the mother’s pride; he remembered how sbt 
pressed his arm, and whispered that she thanked God for both he 


sons. Then he could bear the place no longer, but turned am) § 


sad and sorry, and walked from the pond and the Common, st 
carrying his skates. 

He forgot that Alison was coming to skate with him ; he forg 
everything except that he had to see his solicitor, and reveal thug 
to him which would cover himself with shame and that respectall 
adviser with astonishment. He did not look about him, but ™ 
dered mechanically along roads and streets. 
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Presently he remembered that time must be getting on : he 
looked at his watch—it was only half-past eleven. Yet in his 
thoughts he had lived over again every year of his life since he left 
theCommon. Half-past eleven—what could he do to pass the time 
before two ? acai 

He looked around him: he was at Victoria; he had walked all 
the way from Clapham Common to Victoria without knowing it; 
he could not even remember by what streets he had come. 

‘After all,’ he said, ‘ perhaps I am a fool to distress myself so 
much. We shall manage to square it.’ 

A strange thing to say, considering what it was that was hanging 
over his head. Then he pulled himself upright and walked along 
with a brighter air. Presently he found himself at Hyde Park 
Corner, and followed in the stream of people which was pouring into 
the Park, most of them carrying skates. 

‘Alison said I was to skate,’ he murmured; ‘I will, though on 
the Serpentine instead of Clapham Common.’ 

The Long Water and the Serpentine were crowded. There 
were skaters who plunged and struck out, and splashed about with 
arms and legs, bending low forward and making little headway ; 
there were men who wore the old-fashioned skate with projecting 
curve and straight heel, the Dutch skate—these men, with long 
stroke and easy roll of the body, swung swiftly down one side 
of the water, and returned in the same way up the other; there 
was the skater who could do anything on the ice that science can 
teach or skill contrive; there was the young fellow who imitated 
him, but failed to catch his ease and missed his grace; there were 
the girls who were learning, trying not to fall, and burning to move 
easily and gracefully ; there was the girl who really could skate, 
ind looked like enjoying it; there were her young sisters taking 
frst lessons, and tumbling about like little kittens; there was the 
tough with his pals, uneasily conscious that the eyes of many 
policemen were about; there were shoals of schoolboys and thou- 
‘ands of those men and women of the lower classes who never 
em to have anything to do—who crowd the parks with equal 
readiness for a parade, a Drawing-room, a review, the arrival of 
4 distinguished visitor, or the rare occasion of the ice proving 
‘tong enough to bear. A mighty mob it was, but a good- 
— mob. And the banks were as crowded as the ice. All 

ng the edge were rows of the men who turned the nimble penny 
— on skates, lending chairs, and other useful arts. Then 
. ig the men of the Royal Humane Society, ready with boats, 
ial a 0g drags : they had a tent in one place with a fire in it, 
tomb] y testoratives for those who might have the ill-hap to 
© in. Standing before this tent was a man known to 
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Anthony. He was neatly and serviceably dressed, in boots wp 
to his hips, and a beautiful doublet or overcoat of cork. 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ he said, touching his hat. ‘ Going on, 
like the rest of ’em ?’ 

‘TI don’t know,’ said Mr. Hamblin. 

‘Better have a spin, sir,’ said the man; ‘the weather ig op 
the turn. This is the last day belike. Give me your heavy coat, 
I will take care of it for you. There’s no wind, and you'll be 
_ all the better without it.’ 

Anthony complied. He took off the heavy overcoat, and gaye 
it to the man, who laid it over a chair at the door of the tent, 

‘There, sir, it’s quite safe with me. You'll find me here when 
you come off.’ 

Anthony Hamblin left him and strolled down to the water's 
edge. Again another sinking of the heart, another strange fi 
of irresolution and fear. He could not go on the ice. He could 
do nothing except think. | 

‘Poor Alison!’ he said for the fiftieth time. ‘That which she 
thought would be her happiness will only bring her greater misery. 
How shall she escape? What can I do to save her from this 
blow? Any way, any way,’ he repeated drearily. ‘ Because 
whatever I do, whether I speak or whether I hold my tongue, that 
woman means to go on. She intends revenge. And her revenge 
means unhappiness to Alison. How if I were to write and tel 
the poor girl all? » But that would only precipitate things. No; 
there is nothing left but to go to Stephen—he must know—tel 
him who has called upon me and for what ; and trust to forty-eight 
hours’ start—and flight.’ 

Here his meditations were disturbed. Right in front of him, 1 
the middle of the Serpentine, where the stream was deepest and yel 
the crowd thickest, there was a sudden report, like the discharge 
a cannon, followed by the scattering of the crowd in all directions; 
while everywhere the treacherous ice broke beneath the flying feet 
and plunged them in the cold water below. Was it possible? 
Where the people had been crowded, skating and running, Anthony 
gazed upon a great open space, in which a hundred and fifty peopl 
were struggling in the water among the broken blocks of ice for 
very life, amid the shrieks and cries of spectators helpless to do 
anything. 

In a moment the Society’s men were out upon their ladders, 
and ready with their boats, their ropes, and their life-belts. 
Dripping forms of men and women were dragged from death, a2 
hurried across to warm fires and dry towels. The crowd sug 
down to the edge of the water with cries and shouts, as cage " 
watch the fight for life as if it were a show of gladiators. Anthony 
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felt his own pulses quicken, and the blood flow swiftly, as one after 
the other the victims were rescued. He was rudely torn from his 
own troubles, and, for the moment, forgot them. When it was all 
ver, when it seemed as if the men in the boat with the drags had 
nothing more to do, he bethought him of his coat, and that it was 
getting cold. He left the shore and went back to the hut. 

His friend, the man with the corks, was gone. Doubtless he 
was one of those with the ladders. A policeman was left in charge. 
He was talking to a girl of his acquaintance. 

‘Tt isn’t them as is drowned,’ he was saying, ‘ that the crowd 
cares about—they go down quick, and they don’t come up no more. 
It’s them as is saved.’ 

‘How many should you think is drowned ?’ asked the girl. 

The man shook his head. 

‘Who can tell? We shall go on fishing of them up one by 
oe. In the summer perhaps, if they let the water down, we shall 
find a body or two we never suspected. And for the next month 
or so, if a young fellow has bolted or a girl has run away, they will 
make inquiries here, and say he was drowned on the ice. Lord 
bless you! it’s a regular godsend to bolters and runaways, is an 
accident like this.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied the girl, ruminating over this statement. ‘ Here’s 
a coat, now,’ she said presently, taking up Anthony Hamblin’s 
overcoat; ‘I suppose that belongs to a skater.’ 

‘Yes, it does. Harris told me he was taking care of it for a 
gentleman he knew, who had gone on the ice.’ 

‘I wonder if he’s one of them as went in the ice,’ said the girl. 
‘Shall T look to see if he has left a name? No; you look.’ 

The policeman put his hand in the pocket and drew out a 
pocket-book full of letters. | 

‘Here we are, sure enough. Letters addressed to Anthony 
Hamblin—Anthony Hamblin—cards—Anthony Hamblin. You are 
ill right, Mr. Anthony Hamblin, Clapham Common. If you are 
ee all we have got to do is to carry this coat home to your 
amily, and it will break the news for us a deal better than we can 
do it for ourselves,’ 
me yi cried the girl, ‘ain’t it horrible? And do you really 

that the coat belongs to a—that poor Mr. Hamblin is actu- 


7 drowned ? Good gracious! Why, I couldn’t never touch the 
dat again,’ | 
went said the guardian of the peace. ‘ How do I know if 
a ey or not? If he is, he will never come and ask for his 

* ithe is not, why, then he will be round here in a minute or 


two wi nies ‘ 
He re a shilling for Harris for taking care of it. Don’t you fill 
jour head with nonsense.’ 
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The man listening to this talk, the real owner of the coat, wa 
trembling, as if with cold. It was not the cold, however, but the 
eagerness of his thoughts which agitated him. The words of the 
policeman had inspired him with a sudden idea. 

He saw a way of escape. 

He had been praying in a despairing mood for a way—any way, 
Here was one suddenly, unexpectedly offering itself. 

He said, in his mind, ‘She would pursue me to ruin or t 
death. What if I were dead? Then nothing would ever be inyes. 
tigated; nothing would ever be found out. Alison would shed, 
few tears, it is true, but she would dry them soon; she would 
marry. A few years more, and Rachel Nethersole would be dead, 
and with her all memory of this thing. Her revenge would bk 
ended, because death brings an end to all. The honour of the 
House would be saved. Alison would be saved. Why, it seems 
no sacrifice at all, considering what there is at stake.’ 

He turned from the Serpentine, and walked resolutely straight 
across the Park towards the east. 

‘She said, to my ruin or my death. Very well, then, I am 


DEAD.’ 
(To be continued.) 





A LAST LOVE-LETTER. 





‘Non ego sum tanti ploret ut illa semel.’ Properrivs. 


Diamonps! Yes, you wore one set—I watched their malignant shine 
In the glow of the ripe June sunset, and knew that they were not mine. 
‘Why, Jack, how could I offend, dear? you murmured in accents low; 
‘It was only papa’s old friend, dear—one has to be civil, you know! 
But I swore I would catch the tidal, and be off by the Dover train, 
When you quoted that exquisite idyll of ‘after long grief and pain; 
You kissed me, and bade me tarry, and not talk of that ‘ horrid sea, 
For your father would let us marry, and you hated all men but me. 
Your cheeks were pale as you ended, the tears in your eyes shone bright; 
And you looked so tall and splendid, with your tresses as black as night, 
That you snared me, like some sleek leopard, and I swore not to doubiy™ 
more, 
As the victim of Troy’s fair shepherd may have trusted in days of yore, 
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When Helen was all ‘ the fashion,’ and Greek gallants came to woo ; 

For mine was no puny passion, and, O, I did think you true! 

Was it worth your while to do so, when your love gave up the ghost, 

For the sake of a Paris trousseau and some lines in the Morning Post ? 

Could I fancy your faith was sterile, or fleeting as summer snow, 

When I got you that box for Peril two years and a half ago ? 

The lady you seemed so fearful to her husband would prove untrue, 

And you pressed my arm with a tearful ‘I couldn’t do that; could you? 

As you stood by St. George’s altar, mid the family jewels’ blaze, 

Did the vow on your false lips falter when you thought of the dear old 
days, 

Or the nights when we played backgammon in the drawing-room’s calm 
recess, 

When you bartered the gold of Mammon for the sake of a mate at chess ? 

Did you dream of a dotard’s guineas what time, in the soft spring morn, 

We ambled through Melton Spinneys to the sound of the huntsman’s 
horn? 

But I wish you joy of your marriage. I hope that you'll look my way 

With a queenly bow, from your carriage, when we meet in the Park next 
May. 

Till then, O, the cheery chases where you were my last year’s pride, 

Can I bear them—the kind old faces—and the shouts by the glad hillside? 

Stay! A black thought makes me shiver, as I mind me, with bated breath, 

Of that queer sunk fence by the river, the leap that to take were death: 

If they found me there, calmly sleeping, on the bleak turf bare and brown, 

No—the mother—and life’s worth keeping—and a man can live luck down ! 

I'll be off to my Scotch connections by the foam of the Firth of Forth, 

And make love to the fine complexions and red-gold hair of the North. 

Perchance with a worthier mate you will be happy enough; and I— 

Well, I'm sorry I can’t quite hate you; good-bye, my dear, good-bye! 

H. B. FP. 





































TOILERS IN FIELD AND FACTORY. 


By our SprciaL CoMMISSIONER. 





No. II. CHARACTERISTICS. 


In whatever mood the Old Year 1878 went out of life in other parts 
of the world, he made a sturdy fight for it in Gloucestershire, 
There the tragic time of his rule ended as became a tragedy, and 
on the last day of his monarchy the skies rained and hailed and the 
wind blew furiously. The Severn had flowed over its valley, and 
the sulky lake on either side the highway was stung every now and 
then into a shivering frenzy by the hail and wind. Beneath the 
tempest the rich waving lands looked sterile, and here and there 
the soaked and chilly hinds came plashing down the road, and, 
butting at the storm with rounded shoulders, gave the landscape the 
right touch of human discomfort. The fast mare, a tall dun-coloured 
raw-boned beast, her driver’s pride, slashed through the hail with 
many disapproving nods and head-shakings, and an hour’s journey 
brought us from the county town to Snige’s End, the Mecea of 
that day’s miserable pilgrimage. It was easy to see how one little 
gleam of sunshine would have beautified the undulating fallows and 
bleak orchards which lined our way; but it was not easy to believe 
that Snigg’s End could have looked anything but comfortless even in 
the heyday of a country summer. Whatever graces the mind asso 
ciates with an English village, Snigg’s End is in want of, or might 
be supposed to be in want of, if it were not for the fact that it is m 
itself a wilful and intentional protest against them. It is just as 
picturesque as a barrack-square. All its houses are built upon one 
pattern, and that pattern is as ugly as any the architect’s ingenuity 
ever yet devised. They are carefully separated, like the various 
buildings in a gunpowder manufactory. Snigg’s End, indeed, held 
explosives once upon a time, and its moral likeness is at this 
hour an extinct voleano. Not one man in twenty knows anything 
about it; but its name was noised abroad in the land some yeals 
ago, when Feargus O’Connor carried the National Land Act, and 
old Chartists were hot for it, and the squires made their etemal 
proclamation that by it and through it the country would go to the 
dogs. It seemed strange to find this monument to the impetuous 
Irish member still extant in the heart of quiet Gloucestershire. The 
history of the foundation of the colony at Snige’s End is almost 
forgotten ; the fiery hearts that flamed over it are cold for the most 
part; and an enterprise passionately conceived, and borne to its 
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dose on & flood-tide of enthusiasm, has stayed where the tide left it, 
stranded, and now decays there slowly. a 
The rural people still regard the settlement with some suspicion, 
as being ‘a Communist sort of place.’ Whilst the driver arranged 
for the temporary bestowal of the dun-coloured mare, I made 
inquiries in the tavern kitchen, and received information of the 
existence of a patriarch named Bowyer, who had been amongst the 
first to join the settlement, and who was the only one of the original 
batch still living there. ‘Ten minutes’ walking took me to his gate. 
His cottage, like the rest, stood apart in its own plot of ground. 
The little farm had a well-cultivated look, but the small dilapida- 
tions of the dwelling-house were unrepaired, and it would not seem 
from the aspect of things that the patriarchal Bowyer was much 
better off than an ordinary labourer. His wife opened the door, 
and confronted me with a placid and bowed humility. It seems 
almost like a breach of confidence to set her picture in a public 
gallery, but she will not know of it. There is often a beauty, born 
of the patient bearing of small cares, in the faces of English peasant 
women, a beauty of so refined and dignified a type, that it claims 
something more than liking even from a stranger. The old lessons 
about the respect due to constituted authorities have impressed this 
beauty with humility, the privations of life have purified it into 
the dignity of asceticism, and the tranquillity of old age has lent it 
the mildest calm. There is a well-known and powerful etching of 
Mr. Herkomer’s which might almost pass for this old woman’s 
portrait, though it has not all the subdued and patient charm I have 
tried to indicate. She was very deaf, but I made her understand 
that I desired to see her husband. She called him, and Rural 
Radicalism came out of the kitchen and received me, and bade me 
enter. The bed on which the old couple lay had been taken into the 
kitchen for warmth, this bitter weather. The old woman sat upon 
the foot of it, and the old man, who kept his hat on, as a protesta- 
tion of his manhood I suppose, sat down on a chair by the fireside 
lacing me. Every wrinkle in his face, and there were many, was a 
‘ort of shorthand sign of protest. His underlids were pendulous and 
swollen, and his mouth was drawn downwards at the corners, until 
the wrinkles set his lips in a deep-cut parenthesis. This old war- 
horse—one of Feargus O’Connor’s original stud—rose at the noise 
of the trumpet, and curveted around me with rusty limbs. He was 
ie proud, poor old fellow, to be appealed to, and glad to have some- 
ne who would look once more at his tattered panoply of plati- 
: Me ~ What we wanted to do,’ he said, ‘was this. We wanted 
the . “hen dignity o’ man’ud. One man’s as good as another in 
a eat o God as made us all. We couldn’t all be rich. The Lord 
Settled that for us. The possession o’ riches by the few goes 
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agen the commonwealth. We couldn’t all be rich, but we could gj 
be free; an’ we might have been brothers, all on us. I didn’t wap 
to serve nobody, an’ I didn’t particular want nobody to serve me, 
I says, ‘‘ Let every tub stand on his own bottom,” an’ let every may 
be a man, an’ fend for hisself. The ground it brings farth abundance, 
every seed after his kind; the world’s good to us; an’ it’s only mey 
as is crool t’ each other, an’ forgets the dignity 0’ man’ud.’ ‘Ve 

true, indeed,’ I answered; but would he be so good as to tell me 
what he knew about the foundation and working of the settlement? 
Of course I put this gently. Yes, he said; he’d do that glad 
an’ willin’. ‘ What we wanted to do was this. We wanted t’ estab. 
lish the dignity o’ man’ud.’ A beautiful object, I ventured to say; 
and how did they propose to effect it? ‘ Well,’ he answered, after 
a little interval of thought, from which I augured favourable things, 
‘the possession o’ riches by the few goes agen the commonwealth,’ 
I had a travelling-flask and tobacco with me, and seeing that the 
settlement patriarch was likely to make a lengthy business of his 
narrative I invited him to smoke and to drink a glass of whisky. 
‘No,’ he said; ‘I haven’t touched ayther of ’em for thirty years.’ 
Was the settlement conducted on the total-abstinence principle? 
‘No,’ he replied; ‘ but there’s very little drinkin’ done ;’ and then 
he went back to his dignity of manhood, and his riches in the hands 
of the few. Seeing that patience was the only way with him, | 
intrenched myself behind a pipe, and allowed myself to be pelted 
with political principles. When he had satisfied his own longings 
in that way, he told me how he had been one of those who went 
with O’Connor to present a petition to Parliament in favour of the 
National Land Act, and how against all conceivable objections the 
leader’s plan was at last carried into effect. His narrative was 
neither picturesque nor clear, and though he had spent more than 
the third part of a century in fighting for a principle, I am not sure 
that he had any but a very blind notion as to what that principle 
was. But when at last he left the domain of theoretic history, and 
came to his own every-day experiences, he could be intelligible 
enough. To his mind the settlement was a failure, and it had failed 
for two reasons. The first of those reasons was that enough help 
was not given to incoming tenants to enable them to tide over the 
first year or two; and the next was that there was no principle of 
cooperation in the plan, and no spirit of codperation in the people. 
I gathered incidentally the fact that the patriarch had fallen away 
from his own theory of ‘ the dignity of manhood,’ and had taken 
the employment of labour. He protested that he had paid more for 
that labour than the harvest produced by it was worth. ‘I,’ said he, 
‘was worth three hundred pound when I came ’ere, and I ain’t worth 
nothing now. I’ve throwed away my substance on experiments, 
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asising the personal pronoun with true rural egotism. The 
hich had of old belonged to the settlement were mostly 


emph 


dvantages W é 
at “There's a lahyer a-managin’ on it now,’ said patriarchal 


Bowyer, ‘an’ though I ain't got nothin’ agen him, things ain’t what 
they was.’ The dim mind of the old Radical and his dim heart 
had one ray of light, which it was good to see gleam out in his eyes 
and speech. It was the light he had caught from his lodestar of 
personal liberty. * I’ve throwed away my substance on this experi- 
ment, an’ it ain’t succeeded along 0’ me at all; but it have got one 
a'vantage, an’ that is, sir, as it leaves a man free, an’ don’t let 
nobody call hisself a man’s master. Nobody can come an’ bullyrag 
me, an’ I can’t go an’ bullyrag nobody.’ He had two acres of land, 
and paid for that and his house a sum of 6/. 16s. yearly. An 
ordinary agricultural labourer’s annual rent was about 4l. in those 
parts, or 41. 10s., and for this he would get no land and an inferior 
dwelling-house. Ugly as the tenements at Snigg’s End undoubtedly 
are, they are better to live in than the picturesque cottages of the 
county, under the thatched roofs whereof small comfort dwells. 
‘Make us codperative, and we shall do; but two acres o’ land can’t 
filla man’s hands all the year round. It gives him more than he 
can do at one time, and nothing at all at another.’ So the patri- 
archal settler spoke, and in those sentences revealed the whole 
trouble. ‘I’ve thought it out,’ he added, passing his hand down 
his face with a melancholy look and gesture; ‘I’ve thought it out 
hard, when I could think, and I’ve come to this belief. There’s no 
chance for a Commune. Folk is too hard like, and everybody 
wants to get on hisself, an’ they don’t care about the dignity o’ 
man’ud.’ 

Other settlers than he had solved the problem in a more satis- 
factory way. Many, perhaps most of them, are glovers. They 
work at home, and pretty generally take their own time about their — 
work, and can so fill up their spare hours on their little allotments, 
setting the glove-making aside for harvesting and other busy 
seasons, and returning to their trade at times when agricultural 
work is slack. Perhaps two hundred and fifty acres of land have 
been secured for this experiment, and each tenant holds an average 
of about two acres. The legalised constitution of the settlement 
Secures each householder in the colony a vote, a privilege which is 
less highly valued than might be supposed. But a holding has 
never been known to be long vacant, and the privileges of Snigg’s 
End are seized eagerly by the better class of agricultural labourers, 
and especially by those who have wives and daughters skilled in the 
“ me glove-making. I tried to get some idea of the general poli- 
a eanings of the place, but failed. The Tories declared it Tory, 

the Radicals declared it Radical; but this at least was made 
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clear: that the old half-Chartist protest it was originally meant to 
forward was a thing of the past, and that Snigg’s End and jts 
people, like many other people and places, had fallen from or grow 
beyond their original intent. The colony has no joint political aim 
in these days, whatever it had in the past. An extinct volcano, its 
bed is peopled by a quiet and industrious peasantry, a little mor 
favourably situated than their neighbours, a little more comfortably 
housed and fed. It is perhaps the least picturesque of all English 
villages, and perhaps also the most prosperous. 

If any man would know the people he must go to them. Con. 
jecturing that New-Year’s-eve might be a sort of public-house 
festival, I turned into a beershop in Gloucester on my return that 
night, and sitting in the general room listened to the talk, and 
by and by ventured to join in it. There were ten or a dozen men 
present, and amongst them were two travellers, a bargee and a 
navigator. Not another there had ever seen the confines of the 
county, and they sat and stared and listened whilst the bargee and 
the navigator talked of foreign places like Birmingham and Trun. 
The mention of this latter place arrested the landlord, who came in 
with a mug of beer at the order of a large-mouthed youth, who was 
remarkable to me for the slenderest shins and the largest boots! 
remember to have seen in conjunction anywhere. ‘It was you, 
said the landlord, addressing the navigator (who was not a sea 
faring person, but one of the pioneers of the railway system),—‘it 
was you as drove me out o’ Cornwall.’ ‘Ah,’ said the navigator, 
‘and how do you make that out, mate?’ ‘ Well,’ said the land- 
lord, slowly answering, ‘I ain’t the only one as you drove out. You 
helped to make a railroad down there; didn’t you?’ The navy 
nodded his head ponderously, as though it had been as heavy as an 
anvil. ‘The railroad drove a many.’ ‘Oy,’ said the large- 
mouthed youth, ‘um allays do.’ At this point I struck in, and 
questioned, ‘How?’ ‘It don’t be hard,’ said the navvy, whose 
speech proclaimed him of the west, ‘to tell y’’ow. I do mind 
right enough, when the rail did a be comin’ doon b’ Exeter, least- 
ways tween theer an’ coast like, you ud see the cawlifloor a blowin 
ahl doon line as big’s beehives, an’ as yaller’s guineas, an’ a 
heavy’s lead. I do be jiggered—now I tell ee—if some on ‘em 
dain’t be as heavy’s two stone, an’ no word of a lie about it. Two 
stone weight they wahs, and you could buy ’em for twopence apiece. 
. An’ soon’sever the line did be finished they did begin for to rise 0 
price like, an’ folk didn’t be able for to buy ’em not for a shellin’ 
‘Em ahl went up to Common Gyarden Market, an’ th’ ’igh folk— 
Lard bless ee, they didn’t never see cawlifloor like them afore— 
they ud give annythin’ for they great big out-theer beehives ° 
fruit like. An’ ’twahs the same wi’ butter, an’ all along the coast 
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‘twas the same o” fish. Why,’ said the navvy, warming with his 
theme, ‘’tain’t beyond: my mind to remember when you could 
a bought pilchard at three pound a penny, an’ conger-eel at a farthing 
a pound. An’—Lard bless ee !—mack’ril! why, you could a got it 
for the say 80! I tell ee, when I were a young un, I do ha’ run 
beside a cyart, and just chucked up a sixpence ; an’ the man as did 
drive he ud throw out mack’ril as hard as he did know how to 
chuck ’em for a quarter of a mile ; an’ when I were tired o’ follerin’ 
of un, theer’d be mayhap a dozen as I udn’t think it wuth my while 
to get out o’ way fur. You see they was allays in a bit of a hurry 
like to get inland, acause as the first as did get theer he did get the 
trade like, so to speak. An’ now, sir—you take my ward for un 
—seven shellin’ don’t be what one shellin’ did be doon theer, when 
Idid be a lahd!’ And did he think, I asked, that that kind of 
difference was generally made by the construction of a railway. 
He answered, ‘ The differ for country folk do be allays reglar nigh- 
on a’most amizin’.’ Before I had well asked my question I had 
understood him, but for a moment I was puzzled, and, begging his 
pardon for not understanding him, asked him to repeat himself. 
This query of mine was fortunate, inasmuch as it produced the one 
gem of west-country dialect I have, as yet, in my collection. The 
boy, with the mug of beer before him, laughed until the corners of 
his mouth seemed to touch the lobes of his ears. He threw the 
thin shins and the big boots into the air in an ecstasy of humorous 
enjoyment ; and when the passion of his joy subsided, he turned 
upon the navvy and said, ‘ Law bless ee, mate, it doan’t be no sart 
0 use to talk to the gen’l’man that w’y. Usses country upgrans 
do reddle un reg’lar.” Then in a paroxysm of comic delight he 
described vague circles with the thin shins and the enormous boots, 
and laughed until the corners of his mouth were lost at the back of 
his head. ‘ Usses country upgrans reddles un,’ he repeated; and I 
pondered over him, until at last light came. ‘ Upgrans’ resolved 
itself into ‘ epigrams,’ and ‘reddles’ became ‘puzzles.’ The old 
verb to riddle in the sense to puzzle retained its quaint life still, but 
how the large-mouthed boy got hold of ‘ epigrams’ I am not philo- 
logist enough to say. 
_ The house in which we sat was a beershop simply, and had no 
license for the sale of spirituous liquors. The navigator, however, sent 
out for gin, and drank that uninviting beverage hot, in extraordinary 
quantities, until it began to tell upon him, when he told me that it 
had weighed upon his mind that he was instrumental like, as a man 
a Say, in damaging of his fellow-creatures by making railroads. 
thre landlord and the bargee coincided in this belief, and I left all 
rage: against the railroad system as a device of the rich to 
© poor. The labouring man is not a logician, and he is fre- 
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quently a very unreasonable creature ; but he can feel and see, fy 
finds cause for feud where those above him could imagine none, an4 
sometimes real cause. The strong hand of the world seems always 
against him; and even Geordie Stephenson’s ghost beckons hin 
inexorably from home. 

Even the labourer, however, has his final participation in the 
triumphs of science. There is a toiler in the fields in the in. 
mediate neighbourhood of Maidstone, whom I met at the time of 
the exodus, and who has a complete set of false teeth with gold 
attachments. 

Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset are reckoned the poorest of Eng. 
lish counties ; but Gloucester deserves at least to rank after then. 
The distress of last winter was not confined to the great towns, 
It made itself felt in the rural districts ; and the records of the local 
boards of guardians in the county displayed a large increase in the 
numbers of shifting and resident paupers. Private charity supple- 
mented the relief given by ‘the Board’—often niggardly and in- 
sufficient. But wherever there is distress one man at least will be 
found ready to proclaim it a sham, and to declare that the country 
generally was never in a more prosperous condition. I found that 
impenetrable and heartless blockhead in South Wales, when but for 
the splendid charity of the vicar of Merthyr Tydvil hundreds must 
inevitably have starved to death during the great strike ; and he told 
me then that the distress was simulated. I met him in Northem 
Roumehia in the year 1877, when every second village was a smoking 
wreck, and the long lines of houseless refugees toiled starving south- 
ward on every road in that wide province ; and he told me then that 
the distress was really very much exaggerated. When I met him 
in the shadow of Gloucester’s mean cathedral I was not surprised. 
‘There’s no distress yer,’ he said, in the dogmatic manner common 
to him. ‘ Why, look at this: Councillor Byatt, in Gloucester city 
yer, he goes and buys sixty pound weight of first-class scraps an’ nigh 
onto a hundredweight of first-class bones, an’ he biles ’em down 1 
his very own biler, an’ he offers soup, grattis, to the poor. Well, 
what’s the consequence? Thickens the soup he does with the best 
vegetables, and what’s the consequence? Why, he offers ’em soup, 
reglar first-class soup, with three inches of fat on the top of it; and 
two women comes and gets their share, and throws it away, because 
it ain’t good enough for ’em. And I’ll tell you what, nothin’ ain't 
good enough for’em. They’re a discontented, whining, miserable, 
thenkless lot.’ In the fulness of my heart I expressed an opinion 
that this gentleman ought to be a guardian of the poor. ‘ That's 
what I am,’ he answered; ‘and when they’re in front of me they 
know what they have to expect.’ Anxious to test the opinion of 
this optimist in commerce and pessimist in human nature, I sought 
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oat some of those who had received the generous councillor’s gratuity. 
In Worcester-street I lighted on a family whose home looked almost 
as bleak as the wintry fields outside the city. The hearth was 
areless in that terrible weather, and the house was bare. I was 
told that the soup was worth all the parish relief put together. 
‘Us do get it hot, sir,’ said the man ; ‘ an’ there do a be a bit o’ 
comfort in summat warm.’ Were the times very hard? I asked. 
‘They do a be deadly bad, sir, that a be.’ He was a carter, and had 
only within the last half-year exchanged farmwork for the town. 
But the weather had stopped all building operations for weeks and 
weeks. His wife had been ill, and the household things had had 
togo. When I asked if he had heard of anybody throwing soup 
away he stared in wide-eyed amazement. ‘ Us doan’t get it s’often 
as us do find anny cahl for to throw it away, sir.’ In the next 
house I called at I witnessed the preparation of dinner. Some 
bread had been begged by one member of the family, and another 
had a fragment of newspaper with perhaps half a pound of dripping 
init. The dripping was stirred in boiling water, with a little salt ; 
the bread was then broken into that thin mess, and dinner was 
ready. I came away thinking that if these people had wantonly 
wasted the soup, they might at least have saved the guardian’s 
boasted ‘three inches of fat on the top of it.’ 

The distress of the whole county had accumulated with the 
growth of the year. Once upon a time a good harvest might mean 
immediate plenty and contentment for the rural population. That 
is not so now for obvious reasons; and the harvest of 1878 made no 
change in the condition of the people. Gloucestershire, like Kent, 
has its hop-fields and orchards; but neither hopping nor fruit- 
gathering supply the people of the former county with any festival 
ot with any appreciable addition to their yearly earnings. When 
the fruit was ripening last year I met in the Gloucestershire lanes 
many & little troop of men and women bound on foot for Kent or 
Sussex, Y asked the question which naturally presented itself: 
Why travel so far to do the very work which would want doing here 
v the time the journey’s end was reached ? I was soon enlightened. 
‘man could scarce fill his belly in Gloster, whilst he could live 
Well and save three or four pounds by the harvesting in the south- 
a a - rich west men starve and stay—for these 

ere of the floating population ; from the south-eastern 

ae surely little richer, flourishing workers emigrate. There is 

tes ec. a difference in the market-value of the produce of the 

Nite : as in the wage paid to the labourer, yet the farmers of 

* ershire complain as loudly as the farmers of Kent. Therein 
? Problem of political economy as yet unriddled. 


ig as elsewhere, the feud of the farmer against the landlord 
I. Q 
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perpetually smoulders. I meta tenant-farmer to whom I decline, 
give a local habitation and a name, who seemed to me to go to the 
roots of two or three growths which produce very unhappy fruit ang 
flower. ‘We,’ he said, meaning the tenant-farmers, ‘do ¢op. 
pulsory injustice to the labourers, because the landlords do injusticg 
tous. Their injustice is partly the outcome ofa survival. Before 
the days of high farming it was necessary for the landlord to ingeyt 
certain clauses in his lease for the preservation of his land. One of 
those clauses is to the effect that no straw shall be sold off the land, 
except by the will of the landlord; and another is that no roots shall 
be grown except for the use of the farm itself, unless by permission, 
Nothing drains land of its productive qualities like the growth of 
roots; and the other provision was intended to preserve the stray, 
first for farm use and then for manure. Now as a matter of fact] 
spend more in artificial manure than I do in rent, and the old stray 
manure is no longer necessary. Yet I am compelled at a great 
annual loss to hold it. I don’t want it, because according to the 
rules of modern farming it isn’t efficient. All my straw goes to 
waste, and my landlord’s agent won’t hear of my selling a truss of 
it. Now, you see, what I ask is nothing more nor less than free- 
trade and long lease. The landlord’s contention is, that with free- 
trade I may exhaust his land. My contention is, that if I havea 
long lease I should be an idiot if I exhausted the land, because 
I should be picking my own pocket. But there’s another reaso 
why he won’t give me a long lease, apart from that nonsensical 
theory. The possession of landed estate has always conferred a sort 
of dignity, and I suppose it always will. For years and years past 
the numbers of the newly rich have been increasing, and these 
people make haste to own land. If they can’t own it, the next di- 
nified thing is to rent it, and live on it in good style, and mix with 
the county people, who very often wouldn’t look at ’em in London. 
Now these people, who make money in other ways, don’t want t0 
farm at a profit. They’re quite willing to farm at a loss, aut 
as often as not they don’t want to farm at all. But they will have 
land, and they can afford to pay for it; and so land gets to havea 
fictitious value. The farmer suffers by the increase of rent, and the 
labourer suffers with the farmer. To come back to what I wantel 
to say: if a landlord is asked nowadays to grant a long lease, he 
says to himself, ‘‘ No. Land’s increasing in value every year.” S0 
it is to him, but not to the farmer, nor the labourer, nor the gener 
public. Land has only one value, and that you measure by the 
standard of its producing powers.’ Later on he said, ‘ Ideas pre 
generally descend in the social scale, and very rarely rise. If you 
want to know what the labourers will think of the farmers 
six years’ time, discover what the landlords think now. n abd" 
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. that time the ideas of the landowners will have filtered down. Just 
: now the farmers are talked of by the labourers as they used to be 
hd talked of by the landlords half a dozen years ago. The doctrine 
‘6 yas with the higher class, as it is now with the lower, that we 
" vere all getting too educated and refined and esthetic and all that. 
~ There was never yet under the sun a class without its grievances. . 
mt [dare bet that popes and emperors, who are scarcely as numerous 
H as farmers and farm-labourers, have their troubles if they only saw 
iu their way to ventilate °em. ‘The class that talks most is most 
" listened to. The aristocrats have had their say, and the plebs have 
¥ had theirs; but we middlemen have talked too little. If Dick 


Carter’s boy is to learn to write, I can’t see for the life of me why 
my lad shouldn’t learn Greek. He won’t be any more in front 


i of me than Dick Carter’s boy will be in front of Dick Carter. 
” There’s a great deal of talk about the farmer’s growing refinements. 
™ He only keeps pace with the squire and the labourer. We're all 
ms growing refined together, and all getting larger ideas, and we’re all 
y suffering for our growth. I had growing pains when I was a lad, 
“i and I don’t know that I’m any the worse for ’em now. The 
m country at large is suffering from growing pains. Let her suffer, 
~ and let her grow—and let you and me go to my place, and have a 
a game at chess and as good a glass of claret as you'll find in the 
county.’ 
“ When a man sets an argument of that kind before you, it 


is not easy to disagree with him. 







































HOW TO MAKE AN ACTOR. 





No. I. A LEsson At THE CONSERVATOIRE. 


In a short time we shall have among us the finest troupe of actors 
in the world: the Comédie Francaise will pay its second visit t 
London. The company will play at the Gaiety, following a varied 
programme that will include most of the finest pieces of the réper. 
toire, from the time of Molicre to our own day. Now or never, 
then, is the time for our home-keeping youth to render some account 
to themselves of French histrionic art. They will see ‘ startling 
effects’ of an order somewhat novel to our stage; and this may 
stimulate their curiosity as to causes. On this last subject our of 
hand theory that the French are born actors is not wholly satisfactory. 
It lacks fulness, not to say finish; forthe truth is, if the French are 
born actors they are also very carefully made. No one can havea 
conception of the thoroughness of this last part of the process who 
has not seen something of the Conservatoire, that great university 
of the scenic arts, supported by the State, and with the most 
eminent actors and musicians for its almost honorary professors. 
This, and not the system of subsidies to the theatre, is the man 
cause of the superiority of the French stage. The Conservatoire 
catches the young colt of genius wild, and puts him through his 
paces ; it stands him in stead of the flight from home, ‘ the pro- 
vinces,’ and the scant drilling in the goose-step of tragedy in Mr. 
Vincent Crummles’s awkward squad, which with us constitute a 
apprenticeship for the lad that ‘would be an actor.’ He goes 
there on easy conditions of entry, precisely as he would go to the 
Ecole de Droit for the Bar, or to the seminary for the Chureh. 
If he meant to be a doctor, of course he would walk the hospitals; 
meaning to be an actor, he walks the Conservatoire. The pr 
fessional system in use is the one common to the teaching of al 
the arts in France. Men in the maturity of their eminent 
feel that they owe part of their time to the youngsters; and % 
Gérome loses some of the most precious hours of daylight evély 
week to go down to the Beaux Arts and coach raw hands the 
elements of painting; and Got, after playing till midnight, robs 
himself of his rest next morning to take his class of boys and gis 
at the Faubourg Poissonniére. 

Let us suppose that we belong to the class. We must ge 
down to the Faubourg by ten in the morning sharp. The gre 
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niyard to which we are first admitted is as plain and bare as 

courtyar ' ; 
a barrack. It looks like business—that is all you can say for 
t, The waiting-room 1s the perfection of this kind of simplicity, 
and beside it most barns would be considered highly ornamental 
structures— a deal bench running round a wall, and voila tout for 
the amount of furniture and fittings. This is the waiting-room for 
‘men;’ the one for ‘women’ is in another part of the premises. 
The system of a separation of the sexes in everything not strictly 
pertaining to the work of the class is rigidly adhered to at the Con- 
servatoire. Most of the feminine pupils are unmarried girls; and 
French notions on the necessity of their isolation are peculiarly 
strict. There are two or three young fellows in the room. One 
with a fiddle-case under his arm is waiting for the meeting of a 
music class ; gp carries nothing hee oe pi only 
that very proudly, is of course a great tenor o e future; a 
third, a aie Inverness wrapper, and with long hair that would 
be the better for the shears, is one of our men. Soon others join 
him, and at the stroke of ten they see a quiet-looking gentleman of 
about fifty, with a rather prominent nose, walking across the court- 
yard; and they troop out at his heels. This is Got, perhaps the 
very greatest living player in the world. He is simply dressed, and 
thoroughly non-professional in appearance. He does not look like 
an actor, only like a human being. His little train of followers 
has been swelled by a contingent from the women’s waiting-room, 
and, some fifteen strong in all, they mount a staircase to his class- 
rim. This is just as business-like in aspect as all the rest of the 
place; and it would be as bare but for a curious arrangement of 
deal posts at one end, which constitutes a rough representation 
ofthe wings and other openings of the stage. The auditorium is 
tepresented by two rows of benches, one row for the young women 
of the class, the other for the men. Got takes his place in the 
open space between them, and faces the stage. His pupils, to 
judge by their appearance, are of different social positions. Some 
may be the sons and daughters of small tradesmen; one or two 
early belong to the class from which the large tradesmen are 
glad to take their orders. There are more girls than boys; and 
ost of the girls are chaperoned by women of mature age, rela- 
lives, or servants, who bring their knitting, and seem to think of 
— else all through the lesson. Some of the youths are not, 
7 — eye, very promising stuff for the stage. There is 
a of sixteen, short and, what is worse, narrow, who seems to 
’ course of the dumb-bells, more even than a course of 


= ation. His companion has a phiz like a gothic mask; 
sie , however, may make his fortune if he means to be a comic 


Another is more fortunate both in face and presence ; and 
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very little paint, and still Jess padding, would make him a mogy 
hero of tragedy. 

The system of teaching is simple. The students individual), 
have to get up passages from the great classic dramatists for recits. 
tion on the class-days. Each class-day two or three are called 
in turn, as many more standing by with the book to give them thy 
reply, while Got, as coach, watches every gesture, expression, anj 
intonation of the reciter. Those who have not a task of declam. 
tion for the day profit by his strictures on those who have. 

His first call is for the weedy youth, who, nothing loth, mounts 
the two or three steps that lead to the raised stage, and with. 
out a moment’s hesitation plunges into a monologue in resonant 
verse. It is very good, at least until Got begins to show that 
it is rather bad. The lines are delivered without a single slip 
of memory, and each finely-rounded word drops, a shapely pearl of 
elocution, from the mouth. ‘That is why it seems so very good: 
it reminds one of the style of the actors of the Francais, at whose 
feet, or, if not, over whose heads, in the gallery, the youth, m 
doubt, has so often sat. But it reminds one of them too much; 
and that is why it is rather bad. It is an imitation of a manne, 
not of the true invigorating principle of a style—Nature at two 
removes instead of one; yesterday’s ragout, fresh and savoury, 
warmed up, and tasting of the dish and the fire. Got, however, 
does not condemn: he only tells the stripling that his delivery is 
all right, regarding the passage as an assemblage of words, but 
that he has now to consider it as an assemblage of ideas, and to 
penetrate to its deepest significance as an expression of the workings 
of the mind. ‘ Soyez le personnage, or, at least, put yourself in his 
place.’ Nor is this said in a preachy fashion, but with all the 
vivacity of the French manner. As often as not Got has acted his 
directions, not given them didactically; still more often he has 
cast them in a tone of light banter which puts the class in gool- 
humour, and makes even the victim take kindly to his wigging. 
‘Who are you?’ ‘A general, monsieur.’ ‘ Very well; look lke 
one ; never let your men catch you standing like that; they would 
mutiny in a moment—ah, no, no, no, no/ I want that last pas 
age over again. Voyons; you are telling a lie; tell it properly, 
please ; remember that lying nearly always exaggerates the accelt 
of truth.’ (Aside, luckily for us.) ‘C’est ca! very well lied 
What are you doing with your hands? Keep them quiet; they 
of no use to you just now. Once more, please ; I want all the 
music of these lines; remember they are the best French vets: 
but be sure you don’t sing. Not badly done. Thank you. SUP 
pose we take the Misanthrope next.’ 

Then two of the girls step forth to give us that wonderful sce 
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‘which Arsinoé and Céliméne stand face to face and eye to eye, 
nd, with all the flowing forms of courtesy, deal death-stabs to each 
ither’s vanity and pride. I wish I could give it as I hear it, in the 
rigorous verse of Moliére; but the prose of the only translation at 
band will, perhaps, be more acceptable to the general reader. The 
girls lose something, of course, in tenuwe through not being dressed 
fr their parts; yet, this notwithstanding, they take their places for 
battle with a certain precision of manner which is in itself a gallant 
show. But pretty as it is as a scene for two, it is largely improved 
in every way by regarding it as a scene for three, with Got for the 
extra personage. So witnessed, with the rather timid pupils on the 
stage, and this master of the art in front of them, it has unique 
elements of the theatrical picturesque, and it runs somewhat in this 
way : 

* Arsinoé (the prude, entering). I come, madam, to prove my 
friendship by giving you a piece of advice which closely concerns 
your honour. I was yesterday visiting some virtuous and upright 
friends of mine, when the conversation turned, madam, upon you. 
Iam sorry to say that your conduct was far from being approved of. 
That crowd of people whose visits you encourage, your gallantry, 
and the rumours to which it gives rise, found censors more 
numerous than should be, and more severe than I could have 
wished. 

Got (interrupting). You look too spiteful, and you are not half 
spiteful enough. Say the words that are meant to hurt her most 
in your pleasantest way. Put in your pins with a smile. 

Arsinoé (continuing). You can easily imagine what part I took. 
Idid all in my power to defend you. I vindicated your conduct on 
the plea of your good intentions, and made myself answerable for 
the honesty of your heart. 

Got. Not quite right. From your tone one might almost fancy 
she meant it. Remember what I just now said about lying; and 
itis just the same of perfidy. Perfidy exaggerates the air of good- 
ness as lying exaggerates the air of truth. You are not acting a 
real sentiment, only a simulated one. 

_Arsinoé (meekly). Oui, monsieur. (Continuing) Not that I 
think for one moment there has been any serious offence. Heaven 
Preserve me from such a thought! But people too easily trust the 
‘ppearances of guilt ; and it is not sufficient for us to lead a blame- 
less life if we neglect these appearances. 

_ Got. Ah, there she is her real self—a prude! But if you don’t 
mind we shall miss the discovery. Let me have that again. 

Now it is the turn of Céliméne, a tall girl, in a blue frock well 


looped up at the skirts, as though she has had a long walk to her 
horning lesson, 
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Céliméne. Madam, I have to thank you very much; and gu, 
advice lays me under great obligations. 

Got to Arsinoe. Listen to her, mademoiselle ; listen to every 
word. 

Célimene (continuing). Far. from taking it unkindly, I am oply 
too anxious at once to prove my gratitude. In a certain hong 
where I was visiting the other day, I met with people of the mog 
striking merit; and they, speaking of the duties of a person who 
leads a virtuous life, turned the conversation, madam, upon yon, 
Your prudishness and the vehemence of your zeal were by no means 
quoted as a good example. That affectation of a grave demeanour; 
your everlasting speeches on discretion and honour ; your simpering 
and your outcries at the shadow of any impropriety which an inno. 
cent though ambiguous word may present; the high esteem in 
which you hold yourself, and the looks of pity you cast upon others; 
your frequent lectures and your sharp censures on things which are 
harmless and pure ;—all this, madam, if I may speak the plain 
truth, was blamed by common accord. ‘ What signify,’ said they, 
‘that modest mien and that grave manner, which are belied by all 
the rest? She is most exact at her prayers, but she beats her 
servants and pays them no wages. She makes the greatest display 
of fervour in all places of worship, but she paints—’ 

Got. That’s the hardest slap in the face of the whole speech. 
Take care to let her feel it. 

Arsinoé. Whatever we may be exposed to when we admonish 
another, I was not prepared, madam, for such a retort as this; and 
I can see by the bitterness of your words that my sincere advice 
has hurt your feelings. 

Céliméne. Madam, my belief is that we may praise or blame 
everything ; and that everything is right according to age and taste. 
There is a time for gallantry and a time for prudery. We may 
adopt the latter out of policy, when the glorious freshness of our 
youth has left us; it covers much vexatious neglect. I am not at 
all sure but that I shall follow your example some day. 

Got. Very well done, especially ‘ the glorious freshness of ou 
youth.’ All the point is there. 

The next scene called is from the Amphitryon, and here, as the 
. verse, which is nearly everything, loses absolutely everything 18 
prose translation, I must give my few extracts from it in the original. 
The girl who recites the part of Aleméne is of a beauty characters 
tically French, and yet rare enough in the country—dark liquid 
eyes and an expression of tender melancholy, a born queen of thet 
medium tragedy which hits the taste of the day. This girl has4 
look of breed ; and one would like to inquire into her history if 
had the vestige of a right. Her chest is rather narrow: she see 
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to want physical strength. The Jupiter—it is the third scene of 
the first act—being the shapely young fellow already alluded to, is no 
tad match for her in point of appearance. He begins by imploring 
Aleméne to dismiss the torchbearers. 

Jupiter. Défendez, chére Alcméne, aux flambeaux d’approcher. 
1s m’offrent des plaisirs en m/offrant votre vue, 

Vais ils pourraient ici découvrir ma venue ; 
Qu'il est A propos de cacher. 

(Polished to a fault; quite a god a la mode de Lows XIV). 

Got to Aleméne. You are still in the full glare of the torchlight, 
mademoiselle. You have forgotten to send the attendants away. 

She waves her hand. 

Got. Not quite so vigorously: the slightest sign from you is 
a command for them. 

Jupiter. Mon amour, que génaient tous ces soins éclatans 
Ou me tenait lié la gloire de nos armes, 

Aux devoirs de ma charge a volé les instans 
Qu’ll vient de donner a vos charmes. 

Got. Come forward, both of you, or you will be overheard. 
There must be a slight advance towards the footlights, to give the 
audience the hint of a private scene. . 

Presently it is the girl’s turn ; and in a deep rich voice, almost 
enough of itself to make her fortune on the stage, she begins : 

Alemene. Je prends, Amphitryon, grande part a la gloire 
Que répandent sur vous vos illustres exploits ; 

Et léclat de votre victoire 
Sait toucher de mon cceur les sensibles endroits : 

Mais, quand je vois que cet honneur fatal 

Eloigne de moi ce que j’aime, 
Jene puis m’empécher, dans ma tendresse extréme, 

De lui vouloir un peu de mal, 

Et opposer mes voeux a cet ordre supréme 

Qui des Thébains vous fait le général. 

Got’s chief concern for the moment evidently is to have her 
member that she is reciting very fine French verse; so he beats 
the measure for her with his forefinger, exactly as if he were lead- 
ig an orchestra. ‘Very good, mademoiselle, very good; don’t 
fi *, ° a ’ ; 
mget it is pure music ;’ and thus encouraged, she moves on with 
élan, until her voice ends in a kind of sob for sheer want of 
. a Ah, I was afraid of that. You are hardly strong enough 
Pil. But you may be if you manage yourself. Stand straight. 

your chest well before you begin to speak. Now then: 
Aleméne. Et de quelque laurier qu’on couronne un vainqueur, 
“que part que l’on ait & cet honneur supréme— : 
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Got. Gently, gently; you are galloping. Think ofthe measure, 
Never go faster than your verse. 

Aleméne. Vaut-il ce qu’il en cotite aux tendresses d’un cou 
Qui peut, 4 tout moment, trembler pour ce qu'il aime ? 

Got. Now, Jupiter. 

Jupiter’s part in the dialogue is very satisfactory, save towards 
the end of it, where certain woodenness of bearing common to both 
lovers seems altogether out of harmony with the ardour of their 
sentiments. 

Got (mockingly). Would you mind putting your arm round her 
waist ? 

Jupiter. Mademoiselle is not exactly holding herself in a con. 
venient position. 

Got.. Ah, you want to have things prepared for you, I see. 

And the lesson ends in a general laugh of good-humour. This 
is how they train actors in France. 





ALB. 





SPRING. 


—_—_ 


O stir of life! brown-edging silent trees, 
Heavy with winter sleep! I feel you pass ; 
I hear along the frosted, burned-up grass 
The garments of the spring; across the leas 
I watch the stirring of the half-dazed bees ; 
I see a little lighting through the mass 
Of dried brown heath, and yet I know, alas, 
Tis very little that one really sees! 
I wonder much if spring can touch the dead, 
The stir and murmur in the earth’s vast breast 
Surely must reach the silent peaceful bed, 
Where lie in ranks the weary taking rest. 
And yet methinks, when all is done and said, 
The dead who feel no spring have much the best! 
J. E. P. 
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WHAT IS ‘SOCIETY’? 





Taz answer to the question, ‘What is justice ?’ casually asked one 
fne summer day in Athens, more than twenty centuries ago, was 
found to involve a discussion which, in its published shape, occupies 
some five hundred pages of closely-printed Greek. When, in the 
later ages of human history, the subject of the inquiry has been the 
Church and its true notes, long miles of library-shelves have been 
scarcely sufficient to contain the books written by way of reply. 
Society is a term which might certainly be thought to include not only 
these two speculations, but many others equally comprehensive and 


momentous. To give a true and adequate account of its genesis, it 


would be necessary, if one were to proceed upon strictly historic and 
philosophic principles, to survey the gradual progress of the human 
race in all parts of the world towards civilisation. Having neatly 
collected and collated facts which would themselves furnish the 
labour of years, one would proceed to examine the principles of 
progress that they were found to embody. Here it would be 
necessary to institute a comparison between the gradual rise of man 
towards the higher levels of existence and the arts and amenities of 
polite being, as explained by Dr. J. H. Newman and Sir H. 8. 
Maine; and a suggestive contrast could be drawn between the first 
chorus in the Dream of Gerontius and the opening chapters in 
Ancient Law. Meanwhile we should but be on the threshold of 
the topic; the sands of time would be slipping rapidly away, and 
our treatise on society from the aboriginal epoch downwards would 
scarcely have arrived at the preliminary stages reached by Mr. Buckle 
in his narrative of civilisation in England. 

Fortunately the investigation now proposed lies within much 
narower limits. The world means to each one of us that small 
section of the universe with which we happen to be personally 
acquainted, and public opinion generally is identical with the 
approval or censure of those with whom we are immediately brought 
into contact. But ‘society,’ in the technical sense in which the 
ie 1s employed by the prophets and priests of the Mayfair mys- 
rt ‘i the Belgravia ritual, means something very different 
ich e ——— intereourse of civilised life. The term may be 
than ph - by profane lips ; but the duly initiated know better 
aie , _—e by such sacrilegious levity. They look closely, 
a - ail to discover in the heedless speaker any of the true 

* membership of the genuine cultus. So far from ‘ society’ 
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admitting to the quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus test 
such catholicity is in direct antagonism to its essential spirit, The 
wheat and the ‘tares are permitted to grow up together; but the 
elect know well the difference between them. The real question jg 
not only whether Smith, Jones, and Robinson occasionally receiyg 
cards for Lady Tomnoddy’s reception; whether they can repeat jn 
a mechanical unintelligent way the last shibboleth of fashion: 
whether they are thoroughly up to the newest scandal in high life, 
All this may they be able to do, and yet not belong to the number of 
the faithful who are chosen. They may obtain the entrée of great 
drawing-rooms as the reward of services offered in a purely merce. 
nary spirit. ‘They may have mastered the latest slang, with the aid 
of a novel which a queen of ‘society’ may condescend to produce; 
or they may be able to talk about ‘ society’s’ inmost doings with the 
help of the gossip paragraphs in one of society’s journals. Never. 
theless, they will only be Levites outside the gate. They bear the 
mark of the pariah on their foreheads. They may howl with 
anguish or gnash their teeth with jealousy, till the air is hideous 
with their wailing; but the St. Peter who holds the key to this 
mystical world will never open the charmed portal. 

In such a matter as this the metaphors of religion are inevitable. 
The self-constituted hierophants of ‘ society’ deliver a gospel the con- 
ception of which is evidently borrowed from the most rigidly exclusive 
school of theological thought. It is the severest doctrine of Calvinism 
applied to the butterflies of the drawing-room. You may have this 
world’s goods in sufficient abundance to purchase one of the kingdoms 
of the earth; you may have fame, popularity; you may have been 
born to honour, or had honours, titular and territorial, thrust upon 
you; you may be a statesman, and have contributed to the history 
of your country, or a great soldier, sailor, painter, poet, or historian. 
That is all very well; but the question is, Are you in ‘ society’? and, 
more important, next, Are you of it? Are your calling and election 
sure? Are you quite clear that you are preordained to be one of 
that inner circle of votaries who chant the praises of Mammon eter- 
nally, and who know to a nicety all the humours and nuances of 
the idol? It is no satisfactory answer to say that you are occasi0n- 
ally bidden to the feasts of the great; that you find yourself hob- 
nobbing with a peer of the realm at the club; that you are modestly 
conscious of a respectable pedigree, an unstained name, and, it may 
be, a modicum of meritorious achievement. Friend, boast not thy- 
self. The hero of the world may be less than a cipher in ‘ society. 
Even as in the kingdom of heaven the workhouse pauper will often be 
preferred to the most magnificent of nobles, so in ‘ society’ —which, 
compared with heaven, is a free and open institution—Lord Verisopht 
will be master of the situation, and Chatham himself may be nowhere. 
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By what consideration or principle is promotion to this sublime 
enhere regulated, or can it be said to be regulated by any fixed 
*ineiples or ascertainable considerations at all? One cannot even 
av that many are called. One is taken and another left, and 
+ ig impossible to conjecture why the selection has been made. 
You find yourself seated at the table of a noble host between 
two gentlemen, one of whom is bright, clever, with a thorough 
knowledge of the world and of politics, a traveller, a scholar, a wit. 
On the other hand is a dull heavy youth, with a flabby face and 
watery eyes, no ideas, and an incipient moustache. You have but 
little to say to him, and you listen with much delight and instruc- 
tion to the talk of your more attractive companion, who bears, per- 
haps, a name which he has done not a little to distinguish. <A few 
days afterwards you meet your Mentor, who knows by heart every 
name which is inscribed in society’s book of life. Thinking, per- 
haps, with excusable vanity, to show him that you too have your 
fine friends, you mention casually that you met the great traveller, 
or humorist, or orator, in society the other day. That word, 
employed in such a context, is quite enough. Mentor is shocked, 
scandalised. When he has recovered himself, he will begin mildly, 
but earnestly, to chide you. Who are you, he will suggest, that you 
should talk of approaching the holy of holies, and supping off 
chicken and champagne under the shadow of the altar? What is 
society to you, or you to socicty ? How can you have even a faint 
conception of what society is? And a lecture, furnished with copious 
demonstrations, is read to you on the spot. 

The first thing is to make it clear to you that your host himself 
is, 80 far as society is concerned, a publican and a sinner. He might 
indeed, it will be admitted, have already attained to the beatific 
vision ; but he neglected his chance, or he voluntarily rebelled against 
its inevitable laws. Did he run away with his neighbour’s wife, or 
calumniate his friend, or swindle his creditors, or fail to escape 
detection when he was giving .an unusual license to his power of 
imaginative statement ? That is not the question. Society cares 
for none of these things. His unpardonable sin was that he 
showed himself generally out of sympathy with the traditions and 
prejudices of society. That he gave it offence by his scepticism 
4s to the chivalrous virtues of the Turk, or that he did not perform 
in the drawing-room a perfumed and artistically subdued version of 
the heroics of the music-hall. Then, as regards the guests, the 
— who edified and interested you so keenly may be all 
to ey Say, and 1s doubtless a good fellow in his way; but as 

S Deing in society, the idea is absurd. It is very different 


with the sawny youth whom you ignored, and who seemed to — 


you . 
to Tesemble, as to his countenance, nothing more than a 
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cod’s head. He, indeed, is in and of society. There jg no 
mulberry mark on his right hand. He is not identified by any 
medal conspicuously displayed about his person. But Society claims 
him as her own. He is one of the elect. He knows by & happy 
intuition what society will think and say and do in any given ease. 
He knows who will be present at any one of society’s gatherings, 
He strolls into society like one who is to the manner born, and he 
takes his place in its ranks as naturally as Mr. Sankey will, ip 
due course, find a place in the celestial choir. 

Now the account which has just been given cannot be called g 
caricature of the prevailing cant, as it may be read in the pages of 
‘society’s’ own organ, and heard from the lips whose language is 
vulgarity distilled in syllables. But let us look a little deeper, 
extend our vision beyond the circumscribed limits of Vanity Fair, 
and see what the real facts of the social situation are. In the first 
place, it is possible that it will surprise those who themselves con- 
stitute the select tribunal which pronounces upon the eligibility of 
the claimants to society, to be told that the world over which 
they preside is of the nature of a very close borough. They 
will have imagined that what is usually called ‘ society’, includes an 
extensive tract of territory peopled by a variety of races. They 
may be conscious that there exist among these varying grades of 
dignity. They know that those who occupy the loftier places in 
the scale of dignity expect and insist that the claims due to them 
on the score of social precedence shall be rigidly paid—not less 
emphatically than a solicitor insists on payment of his bill of costs. 
They are aware that even within the august area of the peerage 
there are as many shades of distinction and modes of social rivalry 
as amongst the untitled world of commoners. Their own verdict 
upon ‘society’ would be that it is in the present day of a somewhat 
‘mixed’ character; that it is for the most part organised on demo- 
cratic principles ; that achievement is quite as often a valid claim to 
social recognition as illustrious ancestry ; and that the place which 
was once occupied by the principle of birth is now to a great extent 
filled by that of wealth. If they lamented anything, it would no 
be its comprehensiveness, but its tendencies to become a pure plu- 
tocracy. ‘They would see, and see rightly, in the new alliances 
which the rulers of society have contracted in the last thirty years, 
a fresh guarantee for the permanence of something more or less of 
the nature of an aristocratic caste; and they would admit most 
unreservedly that society generally can only be maintained upon a 
aristocratic basis when the classes which are above attract to them 
selves the new-comers from below. 

But this is not the view that society’s high-priests are pleased 
to adopt. They cannot deny the existence of the professional 
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They cannot fail to observe that lawyers, physicians, 


casi ate —gentlemen, for the matter- of that, who are actually in 
trade—artists, and authors, are not removed from the possibilities 


and privileges of social life. Still they are not in society, or at 
least not of it. They do not give the colour of their own opinions 
or views of life to the entire mass. It is ‘ society’ which leavens 
them, not they who influence society. It is the drones who, 
according to this view, are the true monarchs ofthe hive. It is the 
indolent, the idle, the un-idea’d who give their laws to the busy 
workers and the active brains. , Professor Huxley is a good sort 
of person enough ; but in society Lord Tomnoddy is king, and 
Professor Huxley is recognised by society as being the small dust 
beneath his lordship’s feet. When one hears these doctrines 
seriously propounded, one is tempted to wonder where one can 
really be. One is reminded of the ludicrous scene that takes 
place in a drawing-room, depicted in the laughable extravaganza 
The Wedding March. ‘Who are coming?’ asks his grace of the 
duchess on the eve of a reception; and in reply a list of famous 
and ennobled names is mentioned. ‘ Infernal snobs!’ is the com- 
ment of the stage-duke on the proprietors of the sounding titles, 
as he crams his mouth with raspberry-puff. Not less unreal and 
preposterous seems the world to which we are introduced by 
littérateurs in plush, to whom the greatest statesman, philosopher, 


or lawyer in the land is a mere nonentity, unless he has been chris- . 


tened by them as in society ; for from this point of view the im- 
mensely numerous, powerful, prosperous, and highly cultivated 
middle.class has no locus standi in the polite world. The wealthy 
merchants, the opulent partners of large business houses situated 
within the precincts of what is called trade, the physicians, bar- 
nsters, and attorneys with enormous businesses, and with incomes 
largely in excess of the highest officials of the State, whose days 
are occupied with absorbing business, and whose evenings are fre- 
quently devoted to hospitalities not more remarkable for their 
generosity than for their admirable taste, whose wives and daughters 
are the very flower and perfection of English womanhood and girl- 
hood, enriched with graces and accomplishments that their more 
patrician sisters simply decline to take the trouble to cultivate,— 
these are exiles and outcasts from that charmed region the limit 
of whose literature is the Court Circular on the one hand, and the 
silliest novels of the circulating library on the other. 
; se theory ig so utterly preposterous that its very statement 
nthe a to its refutation. Those who live upon whatever 
aie oe level, which happens to be near the scene of social 
i ne re well aware that the ridiculous and contemptible doctrine 
Py formulated in print because experience proves that there 
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are readers, as there are writers, of such infinite snobbishnegg and 
littleness of mind that it is a paying business to propagate th 
delusion. The truth is that society—using the word eyen jy 
its arbitrarily limited and conventional sense—so far from gj 
exclusive, is a most catholic and elastic organisation. Ther 
are, indeed, aristocratic sets and coteries into which no alien yij 
readily effect an entrance. The social penetralia of Whiggism 
are not to be entered save by those who have been initiated into the 
mysteries of Whiggism from their cradle. Yet even here there jg, 
perpetual if qualified process of absorption and assimilation going on, 
The great security for the maintenance by our aristocracy of jt 
national position is the minutely graduated scale on which it exists, 
and for this we are, perhaps, mainly indebted for that very legislation 
which is sometimes stigmatised as essentially anti-popular—the 
laws of primogeniture and entail. The head of a titled house hag, 
perhaps, an income and a dignity scarcely inferior to that of some of 
the representatives of Royalty. ‘The cadet of the house is probably 
allied with the families of the people. If the ancestral property 
were equally divided amongst the different sons, there might bea 
real danger lest we should witness the gradual rise of a close aris- 
tocratic corporation or guild. Thus it is that, to take the case 
of the proudest of Whig or Tory nobles, marriage has connected 
some of their relatives with houses the foundation of whose fortunes 
was a successful venture in commerce or trade, and whose leading 
members have perhaps since then received recognition from the 
State. 

While, even in these quarters, the tendency of events is to 
qualify the rigidly exclusive spirit, polite society at large gives 
every year additional proof of its comprehensiveness—in some 
respects it is too comprehensive, too tolerant. It is not good for 
society that it should be quite so ready to forget and forgive offences 
which make for its disintegration when the offenders can plead 
exceptional rank in their favour. Again, those who consider them- 
selves the natural and infallible leaders of this complex and anoms- 
lous structure would, perhaps, be seriously annoyed if they knew i 
how many cases they welcomed to their arms adventurers and 
adventuresses, who have histories, and who have been politely 
given to understand that their company can be dispensed with 1 
the more fashionable and exclusive circles of continental Europe 
Achievement, distinction, notoriety, receive in these days the 
warmest of social welcomes. The man of fashion is at a discount, 
the man of strenuous action at a premium. Society recognises that 
its system requires to be invigorated with currents of new blood. 
The idea of a social sanctuary, such as that which has been already 
alluded to, is as much the fiction of writers of the school we have 
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WHAT IS ‘SOCIETY’? 


had occasion to mention, as the social contract is of philosophers. 
\Imack’s was possible forty years ago, because there really did exist 
then a line of demarcation between the wives and daughters of the 
fashionable aristocracy and those of the newly consolidated classes. 
Whatever difference there may be at the present time in the 
maces and accomplishments of Lady Clara Vere de Vere and her 
ster, and in those of the daughters of the professional man, it 
‘s tolerably certain that the comparison will show a heavy balance 
‘ favour of the latter. The rise of the middle classes, which has 
resulted in the filling up of social chasms, and which causes our 
entire social system to be rather a series of easily graduated ascents 
than a succession of sharp and sudden acclivities, is due, not merely 
to the diffusion of money, but to the cultivation of mind. What- 
ever adds refinement and elegance to life is here to be found. 
Music-sellers, manufacturers of musical instruments, booksellers of 
all kinds, will tell you that their trade would languish were it not 
for the support of their middle-class patrons, and, indeed, there is 
much superficial evidence of the truth of this statement. Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere does not go in for accomplishments, and the 
chances ate that, in the drawing-room of her noble father’s house, 
it is not she or any one of her order who will amuse the company 
after dinner with instrumental or vocal music, but that it is the 
governess who will be specially called in for that occasion and 
purpose. It is precisely the opposite to this which will be witnessed 
in the homes of those whom our journalistic Jeameses affect to 
regard as outcasts from the world of fasion. Knowledge is power ; 
80 too is the successful cultivation of those tastes and faculties 
which are the salt of polite existence. So far as society means an 
organisation of educated men and women for the purposes of pleasure 
and amusement, it is, as the composition of its parties and recep- 
tions will show, no longer a patrician stronghold, but the common 
possession of all those whom aptitude or inclination makes candidates 
for membership. If by society is meant something else—in other 
words, a section of existence whose atmosphere is one of frivolity 
and scandal, entrance to which is barred by secret watchwords and 
‘ynbols—the obvious remark is that, though such a section may 
ust, it is no more to be spoken of as society than the plaudits of 
*music-hall represent the convictions of the nation. 
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THE WORLD OF FICTION. 





Ir statistics are to be believed, the World of Fiction bids fair to be- 
come—if it be not already—as populous as the world we live jp 
Mr. Mudie can bear witness that, in England alone, its inhabitants 
multiply at the rate of some two or three ‘sets’ daily; so that } 
we count ten new persons to each set (a moderate estimate) we get 
an average increase of twenty-five per diem. And although th 
propagation of the human species proceeds much more rapidly, yet 
there is this important point to be borne in mind: that whereas ye 
die almost as fast as we are born, the more fortunate denizens of 
the World of Fiction never, practically, die at all. Their numberat 
the date of this present writing is precisely the aggregate of al 
who have come into fictitious existence since the earliest ages, 
Even those who are represented by the authors of their being 
having paid the debt of nature, and whose decease is pictured forth 
in terms more or less pathetic or terrible, do not seem to be any § 
the worse for the experience ; we have but to lay down the thir 
volume and go back to the first, and, presto! there is our friend 
again, looking, talking, and acting in just the same natural and 
unconcerned manner as before. And if, irritated at this flippanc 
on his part, we resort to the extreme measure of putting him, with 
all his associates and environment, behind the fire, we shall find 
his supernatural vitality in no way dashed thereby. He has a hu 
dred ‘or a hundred thousand doppel-gdngers who are not in aly 
respect distinguishable from our version of him, as a visit to the 
nearest library will prove ; and were we endowed with energy enough 
to repeat the murder of him the number of times requisite to make 
it final, a word from the librarian to the publisher would render all 
our labour vain. Repairing the morning after the holocaust 
gloat over his grave, we should behold the legend ‘ new edition 
placarded over the ‘ hic jacet’ we wrote there yesterday. 

In view of these grave facts, it behoves us as a prudent and 
sagacious community to make some inquiry into the nature, laws, 
and characteristics of a people so numerous and (if we may use the 
expression) so inveterate. At a time when universal suffrage § 
clamouring at our gates, and the conduct of affairs in Asia aul 
Africa is the subject of so much criticism and debate, neither Con: 
servatives nor Liberals can afford to ignore the existence of the 
fictitious constituency. Whether we may look forward to seelN§ . 
member for Fiction returned to Parliament is, indeed, not be 
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too confidently asserted, though things as strange have happened ; 
but it is beyond question that Fiction may exercise a perceptible 
influence on politics ; and certainly more than one distinguished 

litician has owed a part of his celebrity to his proficiency in turn- 
ing fiction to account. We shall therefore make no apology for 
asking our readers to accompany us on a short tour through this 
remarkable country, premising that it may be traversed from end to 
end with no physical exertion beyond that required to keep the 
eyelids open, and little more mental effort than is implied in taking 
4 great deal for eranted. 

Where is the World of Fiction situated? We must confess our 
inability to give a categorical answer to this question. Fortunately 
it is not so important a one as might be supposed. In Aristo- 
phanes we find references to a region called Cuckoo-cloudland, which 
was probably one of the earliest explored countries in the fictitious 
planet. At all events, though we are without any definite informa- 
tion as to its declination, right ascension, orbit, or parallax, we are 
safe in affirming that everybody knows how to get there, and that 
the price of tickets, vid Mudie’s Personally Conducted, is, in con- 
sideration of the extent of the districts traversed, singularly reason- 
able. One of the first things to strike the observant traveller is 
the impressive character of the scenery, and the startling variety 
and vehemence of the meteorological phenomena. In no other 
sphere that we are acquainted with will be found skies more 
indescent, clouds more castellated, forests more green, black, leafy, 
naked, savage, or primeval; seas, mountains, hayfields, and moors 
more expressive of appropriate emotions ; granges more haunted— 
but the enumeration is endless. In no other climate do extremes 
of heat and cold succeed each other so abruptly ; nowhere else is it 
a matter of common experience to see a thunderstorm in a clear 
sky; though these and other such mild prodigies are no more than 
might be expected of a land whose days of the week and months of 
the year often occur quite arbitrarily, and have even been known to 
reverse the sequence prescribed in mortal almanacs. But perhaps 
the most enviable feature in these manifestations of Nature is the 
‘ense of artistic propriety which they display in harmonising them- 
“ey with the mental and moral vagaries of the personages who 
ee a them. So fine is this sympathy, that the curious student 
re ma — the kind of catastrophe which is going to befall 
the ws fictitious acquaintance, by simply noting the state of 
A * or the peculiarities of the landscape, and vice versi. 
conld be ° : 0 convenience if some such mutual understanding 
vit hai : ished in our own world ; at present it is conspicuous 


ui 
°D, possessed over us by these people, is the happy ingenuity they 
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show in accomplishing the crucial incidents of their career in or ahoy 
the same locality. Let us suppose, for example, that an inhabitan 
of the World of Fiction murders the woman he has betrayed on the 
borders of a lonely mountain tarn. In nine cases out of ten that 
tarn will be the witness of his expiation of the crime. It is evident 
that the revenges of destiny would be much more effective if they 
could be induced to order themselves upon such a picturesque prin. 
ciple ; and we are at liberty to hope that the spread of culture may 
yet effect so desirable an improvement. 

But this reflection prompts us to investigate the scope and 
nature of the code of laws to which the people of Fiction own then. 
selves amenable. We may state at once that we have found therein 
very little in common with our own enactments, although instances 
are not wanting of more or less successful parodies of some of them, 
The real law of the land, however, upon conformity with which its 
very existence is conditional, is known as the Law of Art, andis 
far more radical and despotic in its operation than any that we have 
framed. A few illustrations will bear out our description. By this 
law the people of Fiction are constrained to arrange their lives in 
culminations; they must not jog along evenly and monotonously 
from day to day, but must constantly keep in sight the crisis or 
cataclysm which is their raison d’étre; and make their apparently 
most innocent and unconscious words and acts foreshadow or open 
the way for the impending doom. The more civilised among 
them sometimes succeed in playing off, in the earlier chapters, a 
complete undress rehearsal of the serious drama to be enacted in 
the later ones, and this so cunningly as utterly to beguile the 
unwary. Indeed, a profound acquaintance with the science of coin- 
cidences, and an imperturbable courage in applying it, is an essel- 
tial accomplishment of your genuine fictitious character. He is 
never more at home than when he is doing something which ow 
human limitations forbid us to emulate. 

As might be expected, these and other like subtleties tend t 
produce a certain artificiality in those who practise them ; it is the 
price they have to pay for more than magical capacities. But they 
are not a people whom it is possible to qualify with a phrase 
They are distinguished by traits alike bold in conception and difi- 
cult of apprehension. The great majority of them are born full: 
grown, and in possession of all their abilities. Many of the pmna 
pal personages, male and female, are renowned for their beauty and 
grace ; ‘ types,’ so rare among us, are of constant occurrence mith 
them. Nor is an individual always tied down to one fixed cast of 
features or scheme of character; we frequently find faces alter 
materially in the course of a short acquaintance: hair changes 
colour arbitrarily, and without the intervention of the hairdress®» 
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eyes that were blue when first they gazed into our own anon are 
black, and then, recollecting themselves; return to blue again ; while 
sons who began their career with very pronounced eccentricities 
of temper and disposition develop unexpected modifications thereof 
at critical junctures, or not seldom forbear to exhibit any eccen- 
tricities whatever during the time that they are before our eyes, 
slthough we have every reason to infer that before we met them, 
and whenever our backs are turned, their peculiarities become as 

marked as ever. The human eye seems to disconcert them. 
The manner in which these people make their entry into the 
world they inhabit is worthy of being noted. They appear, not 
singly, but in groups, whose bond of connection differs from ordinary 
human ties, and would sometimes seem to consist of links no 
stronger or more obligatory than can be forged by an ordinary book- 
binder; but etiquette demands that their union should depend on 
the curious interweaving of their several threads of destiny. Each 
member of the group is legally bound to further, to the utmost of 
his abilities, the evolution of the common plot in which they are 
all concerned. This plot, by the bye, is by no means to be con- 
founded with what we understand by the term conspiracy; though 
there is nothing to prevent there being a conspiracy in it. <A plot, 
as found in the World of Fiction, cannot be said to have any counter- 
part in human life; we might describe it as a sort of abstraction, 
existing for the benefit of a mystery or comprehensive conundrum ; 
it contains a generative property to which the circle of personages 
whose business it is to work out the solution or answer owe their 
being. Instances have been known, however, of a set of fictionites 
altogether destitute of a plot; but such do not commonly take a 
high rank in fictitious society. On the other hand, there have 
been many prosperous plots which have evolved themselves with the 
merest nominal assistance from the fictionites. Of late years there 
has * to be a certain family likeness between plots, and unhopeful 
Prophets are foretelling a time when they will all be used up. But 
these sagacious alarmists probably fail to apprehend the distinction 
between being used up and used over, though any French cook or 
Hebrew tailor could instruct them. Much familiarity with plots 
has, however, this effect, that it preserves us from a too painful 
Solicitude as to the final safety of the good people concerned, and 
the punishment of the bad ones. However tremendous the vicissi- 
i we are sure that nobody will be seriously hurt who does not 
— it. It is true that the most interesting characters some- 
Ao ry woth tender feelings for them by going through the 
= lie lon, instead of marrying or inheriting a fortune ; 
eae nerally have an intuition of their purpose in time to get 
8 into a properly resigned frame of mind. Our grief at 
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their loss is mitigated by the heroism, the pathos, or the artistio 
propriety of their taking-off. Ah, if only some people we knoy 
would die to slow music when we have ceased to have any furthe, 
occasion for them ! 

But we must bring our tour in this strange region to a clog 
with half its marvels yet unseen. We would fain have dwelt upon 
the quaint and often grotesque nomenclature which obtains among 
the inhabitants; upon the vividness of their emotions; upon the 
singularly extinguishing effect which marriage—especially happy 
marriage—has upon most of them; upon their habits of conversy. 
tion, which sometimes recall the most brilliant periods of our ow 
history, while at other times all the members of a group, however 
divergent in rank, education, and personal appearance, will seem 
to talk with the same tongue, and that none of their own ; upon the 
remarkable race of heroes and heroines who have no rivals in ou 
own degraded planet, and who, in spite of transcendent gifts of both 
mind and person (or can it be in consequence of them ?), are more 
apt than any of their countrymen to slip through our fingers, and 
vanish in a cloud of verbiage. Enough: we criticise the World of 
Fiction perhaps forgetting that its very existence is a criticism 
of us, and that our onslaughts upon it are never so unsparing as 
when we find its strictures on ourselves too lenient. 
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How THE PARIS COMMUNE MADE THE REPUBLIC. 


By PascHat GROUSSET. 





Il. M. Turters. 


Tar man whom the Bordeaux Assembly had just put at the head of 
fairs was not exactly the sort of person to allay the legitimate 
misgivings of Republican Paris. ‘To name M. Thiers was to name 
one of the deadliest adversaries ever encountered in France by 
lemocratic principles. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any 
politician so blinded by personal hatred of the people, and so 
thoroughly adverse to every article of faith of the Parisian Credo, 
could have been found in the whole range of the century. 

Much, possibly, will be forgiven by history to that grim actor, 
on account of the last character which he has assumed before the 
world. It may be our sons will overlook the blood in which the 
diminutive Moloch has bathed himself, to remember only that he 
was, after all, the first President of the definitive Republic. As for 
us who have been the subjects of his vivisection, for us who have 
paid the cost of his final conversion—thousands with our lives, 
thousands with our liberty, our country, and our home—we must 
be forgiven for looking more closely into the realities of the presi- 
dential dummy, and showing it, not as a success-worshipping world 
is pleased to consider it, but as we saw it, as we were bound to see 
it, in March 1871—from a moral, from a democratic, and from a 
republican point of view. 

Let the reader fancy for a while that he is a Parisian; that 
he has earnestly done his duty during the Franco-German war ; 
and that either from mature conviction or from more recent illumi- 
uation he has come to the conclusion that the regeneration of the 
fatherland can only result from self-government, practised through 
universal suffrage, in its logical shape of a Republic. Then let 
him attempt to picture for himself what would have been his feel- 
ings on seeing suddenly placed at the helm, by a monarchist assem- 
ay most exclusive, the most prejudiced, and the most old- 

Shioned of royal servants. 
. Thiers was then seventy-four. In point of administrative 
= Sand ideas he might as well have been considered a centena- 
nh; An rather @ prehistoric being. Not one single principle 

*h he had imbibed about 1820 from Baron Louis had he ever 


been known to renounce. He was personally the same enlightened 
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individual who, some forty-five years ago, when a bill was Submittal 
to the Chambers for the construction of the first French ling y 
railways, objected strongly, on the plea that there would be ‘y, 
breathing in the tunnels,’ and that to grant the permission would 
be to send the people to certain death. As an economist he wy 
not even as advanced as the physiocrats of the eighteenth century, 
and he saw hardly further than protection against foreign goods anj 
heavy taxation on raw products. As regards military organisation, he 
was known to oppose universal service, and was supposed, not withon! 
cause, to be adverse to every innovation just consecrated by victory. 
In morals he was a disciple of Talleyrand. In politics, an Orleanis 
Not merely an Orleanist, but the recognised leader and the yer 
incarnation of Orleanism. The chief actor in the original farce ¢f 
1830, he had been again and again a Minister under the monarehiy 
bourgeoise ; he had enjoyed the pure joy in 1848 of seeing his om 
creation going to the dogs in the hands of his rival, M. Guizot: 
finally, he had remained for twenty years in his shrine of the Place 
St. Georges under the Empire, the sun, the centre, and the god 
of a constellation of Orleanist worshippers. In his drawing-room, 
one did not say, ‘les princes d’Orléans,’ but simply ‘ les Princes,’ 
Any person in Kurope questioned in 1871, and even, probably, in 
1872, on that momentous subject, ‘What is M. Thiers asa 
politician ?’? would have replied at once, ‘By all means an Or. 
leanist.’ 

To us he was something more ; to wit, the systematic, obdurate, 
and bloody foe of any republican system or democratic advance. 
From the opening of his career on the morrow of the revolution o 
1830, when he confiscated the people’s victory for the benefit 0 
Louis Philippe, we had traditionally found him in our way, ready 
to dispute to us not only the most modest of reforms, but even the 
right of asserting our political preference. Everything which we 
admired and we loved he had sternly opposed for a lifetime. Every 
object of our sympathy, every hero of our youth, he had savagely 
persecuted. In 1884, at Lyons, he had drowned in torrents 0! 
blood the ‘ insurrection of hunger,’ at the conclusion of a civil still 
which now, in the dim distance, looks like a horrible rehearsal 0 
the massacres of 71. The Republican party he had year after yea! 
condemned to prison, to deportation, or to death, in the persons of 
Godefroy Cavaignac, Lagrange, Kersausie, Barbs, Blanqui, and 
thousands of others. The Parisian proletariat he had practised his 
hand in slaughtering with the abominable Transnonain affair, wa 
his cutthroats, entering a large house full of tenants, murdered 
indiscriminately men, women, and children. ‘The freedom of 
defence he had gagged in that epical proces d’avril, the one hundred 
and twenty political accused of which had for their counsel such 
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men as Lamennais, Auguste Comte, and Pierre Leroux. The 
feedom of the press he had trampled down with the infamous laws 
of September 1830. The most elementary rights of labour, the 
very names of association, meeting, strike, or concerted action, he 
had unmercifully hunted down through draconian laws and constant 


prosecution. 


A cynical tyrant at home, an habitual dupe abroad, he had been 
as improvident and short-sighted in connection with the future of 
his own party. After having, as a writer, revived the Napoleonic 
legend, exalted the crime of the 18th Brumaire, and thus paved 
the way for the fatidic nephew, who dreamed of completing the in- 
telligent work of the first Bonaparte, M. Thiers, as a Prime 
Minister, had erected the Arc de Triomphe, put a statue of the 
‘Petit Caporal’ on the column of the Grand Army, and brought 
back from St. Helena the remains of the useful great man. That, 
however, was not enough. It was reserved for him, after 1848, 
to supply the President Louis Bonaparte with the very pretence 
upon which rested the whole fabric of his coup d état. 

If there was a conquest of the revolution of 1848 to which the 
French democracy was still more attached than to the name of 
Republic, that was most assuredly Universal Suffrage. Whole 
classes deprived of the freedom of voting will go a long way, as 
experience shows, without even dreaming of claiming it. But to 
let aman be for three years in possession of the right of suffrage, 
and then to snatch it away from him—what tyro in politics would 
fail to perceive the folly of the reckless proceeding ? M. Thiers 
was no proof against such a gross mistake. At all times hood- 
winked with a base hatred of what he used to call the vile multitude 
(although, or perhaps because, he had himself sprung out of its 
ranks), he was unable to forgive Universal Suffrage for having, in 
the first instance, declined to give him a seat in the Constituent 
Assembly. The result, by the way, had been due chiefly to clerical 
influence, and M. Thiers, suddenly as well as sorely perceiving what 
apart still remained for the parish priest in the working of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, had at once, unhesitatingly, turned a new leaf, 
and become a professed Catholic. The temporal power of the 


Pope had henceforth no stauncher supporter. So he had his seat — 


at the complementary ballot, under the patronage of the Bishop of 
Orleans, and he took it with the firm resolve of doing away with 
Universal Suffrage. The ally of M. de Falloux and the old Duke 
: Broglie, the managing spirit of the Comité de la Rue de Poitiers, 
: “i the campaign which culminated in the law of May 81st, 
a and took back the electoral franchise from three million 
: 8 out of nine. Meanwhile, through his violent speeches in the 

ssembly, especially through his unfair replies to the otherwise weak 
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Socialist programme developed by Proudhon, through a perfeg 
shower of cheap pamphlets, he scared the peasantry of France, anj 
trained it for any reaction. 

Eighteen months later, the campaign went to its natural cop. 
clusion, The Pretender Bonaparte made his coup d'état, dissolyed 
the Assembly, shot down the defenders of the constitutional lay, 
and took possession of France for the purpose of conducting her 
personally, through various adventures, to the memorable ‘ flagrant 
délit de formation’ on the Rhine. The first line in the culprit’ 
proclamation, after recording his own perjury, was the following 
pointed apology: ‘ Le suffrage universel est rétabli.’ At the early 
hours of the winter morning, when the white bills were posted op 
the walls of Paris, M. Thiers was arrested in his bed, and shut up 
in the Mazas gaol. There he was able to reflect in a cell on the 
danger of glorifying 18th Brumaires, abetting reactions, and playing 
the cat’s-paw to pretenders. 

‘I wish all those people were dead, that I may write their 
story,’ said W. M. Thackeray. It is not, be it stated, for the vain 
satisfaction of heaping obloquy on the name ofa dead man, hov- 
ever guilty against his country and civilisation, that his career is 
summed up here. If such a futile aim were in view, it would be 
easy, forsooth, to find in his life still more revolting pages; to show 
him, for instance, a Home Minister, bargaining with Simon Deutz, 
under a tree at night in the Champs Elysées, for the betrayal of 
the Duchess de Berry; or again, penning the paragraphs which 
were to appear in the ministerial papers against her womanly 
honour. As a General Thumb in chambers, or a diplomatist-with- 
the-boots, M. Thiers would offer an easy prey to criticism; whilst 
his absurd conceit and unfathomable powers of mendacity could 
hardly be omitted in a finished sketch. His pretensions to philo- 
sophy, his alleged love of art, unreal and Ruolzed like everything 
in that narrow, selfish, cruel nature ofa dwarf, would not fail to 
lend more than a touch to an altogether unpleasant likeness; and 
it would be found probably that, thirty years after date, the curiously 
witty lines written by M. Félix Pyat still hold good, when he burst 
forth, addressing M. Thiers: ‘If you look to politics, Napoleon is 
your hero. If you happen to visit Florence, you can only see 
Michael Angelo. With you, giants alone have a right to existence. 
Bonaparte and Buonarotti, these are your gods. What a pity you 
did not live in their times, and what a place would have been given 
you by Napoleon 1 in his councils, or by Michael Angelo in his Jn ferno! 
But the review would hardly be a refreshing one. Such a distressing 
thing it is to find only blemishes in the character of a leader of 
men, especially when he has for half a century played so conspl- 
cuous a part in the history of one’s country, that one would jump 
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a redeeming part, and would be glad to have to 


th sincere joy at ; 
- evi ny hl a deed, a high purpose at least, by which so 
*- and such deficiencies were to some extent atoned for. The 
on attempt would baffle the minutest investigation. There was no- 


ved thing, absolutely nothing, in that living skinful of business-routine 
LW but what is most base and contemptible in the filthy soul of a low 
her shopkeeper. He the rescuer and the saviour of France! The only 
ant yonder is that France should have recovered from her wounds in 
it’s spite of his financial, educational, and foreign treatment. He a 
ing representative of the land of Diderot and Turgot ! Let no one 
rly believe such nonsense. He no more represented it than he loved 
+—than he loved anything in the world except his own miserable 
gif. The true image of a class at once upstart and degenerate, 
the which has got neither traditions, nor faith, nor culture, nor morality, 
) nor muscle, nor love,—only interests: that he was, by all means. 





a All that is wanted, however, is to retain and to convey the 

eir opinion which the past career of M. Thiers enforced on the minds 

ain of the Parisians of 1871, and that opinion can be summed up by 

WV stating that he had done no end of harm to the Republican party, 

ig either ina direct or an indirect way, whilst he never had to his 
be & credit a single liberal, progressive, or simply straightforward mea- | 
OW sure. 

tz, Neither were his latest achievements of a nature to recommend 1 
of him to our veneration. Although he had always been in the Oppo- i 
ch sition during the Empire, it was only on sufferance that he had 1 
ly accepted the proclamation of the Republic on September 4th, 1870. 

h- ‘Eh bien! faites-la, votre république !’ he had been heard squeak- 

st ing at the top of his shrill voice (as if scolding Judy), when we 

ld invaded the Palais Bourbon; and next, he had flatly declined to 

ne enter the new government—what, however, nobody offered him. 

ng Then, after a few days’ sulking, he had seen his way, and began to 

to cut a part for himself in the provisional order of things. Why 

nd mince matters? That part was simply that ofa traitor. Whilst 

ly invaded France had only one thought—to repel the foreign foe 

st —and was making her last stand, as it were, with one soul, M. 

is Thiers thought only of one thing—to appear before the world 

ee in the capacity of the indispensable negotiator. Too shrewd an 

e. Old politician to keep any illusion on the possible results of his 

m0 id Promenade round Europe, perfectly awake as he was to 

, a that neither the noble lord who had initiated the league of 

7 a th powers, nor the Imperial nephew of the King of Prussia, 


ne @ freshly beaten Hapsburg, and still less the gallant pre- 

of z sen the succession of the temporal power, would move a finger 

i a ehalf of France, M. Thiers went none the less on his can- 
“ing tour. When he came back he had done nothing but to 
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pocket a few rebuffs, coupled, of course, with a proportional amoyy 
of extra courtesies to his person. His real errand, however, yy, 
all the better fulfilled. He had what he wanted—the position y 
the goody Nestor, who saw and spoke out the truth, in Spite of the 
mad Achilles of national defence. 

His foreign job being then at an end, he set to work at hom 
The rallying point and the centre of the opposition at Tours ani 
Bordeaux, he sent all over France the pass-word which was gure ty 
be eagerly caught by the most narrow-minded sections of the midde 
classes and peasantry—further resistance useless, peace necessary, 
A characteristic circumstance, which he took personal care to spread 
at that moment, showed in what light he had just tried to exhibit 
himself to Europe, and he wanted to be looked at in France as the 
liquidator elect of the national bankruptcy. ‘ When Count Bismare 
was in Paris, about 1862,’ he had related ad nauseam by all the 
papers at his command, ‘M. Thiers was much surprised on a Sw.- 
day night at the Prussian statesman calling upon him. They hal 
never met before ; but Count Bismarck wanted to make the acquaint. 
ance of the illustrious 'renchman. ‘‘ Confess that you are sulking 
with your friends and your books,”’ said the iron man, in the course 
of the conversation ; ‘‘ let me make your peace with the Emperor.” 
M. Thiers spoke of what he owed to his old ideas and associations. 
‘* Of course, ideas a man must have,’’ was the prompt reply; “but 
he ought to serve them by power.’ Such tales as these, at a time 
when France looked so helpless and friendless, had an immense 
grasp on the imagination of country folks. Through Bishop Dupa- 
loup he had them circulated amongst the clergy. With him he 
concocted the list of candidates to the coming elections, and he 
applied all his genius for intrigue, all the strength of his wide infl- 
ence, all the prestige of his vaunted statesmanship, in obtaining that 
double end: an outcry for negotiation and a non-republican Assembly, 
Personally, he was returned by twenty-three constituencies. 

Thus, in the past the professional enemy of the Republic 
Universal Suffrage, and democratic aspirations; in the presell 
the great elector and the elected of an Assembly, the characteristit 
of which were above all ultra-clerical and anti-republican—suth 
were the auspices under which he assumed power. If only that 
Republic, the foremost, primordial object of our worship, had beet 
maintained in effigy—in name at least! But even such a po 
satisfaction we had not. Directly on the opening of the Assembly, 
the heading ‘ République Francaise’ had disappeared from all pub 
deeds. We were under so suspicious and provisional a regu’ 
that there was no name for it in the dictionary. ll Republieas 
officials had either resigned or been discarded. M. Thiers himsel 
was dubbed, not President, but ‘ Chief of the Executive,’ ® title 
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ch we construed, naturally enough, into ‘chief executioner.’ 


a the Orleanist leader of forty years’ standing had no other 
aim in view than to make a bridge for a restoration, nobody in 


his senses might have doubted, especially considering that this was 
the admitted object of an Assembly which he had modelled him- 
«lf, Supposing that he had promised, just then, to uphold the 
Republic, there is little probability that he would have been trusted. 
Was he not the same Thiers who had ‘said, in 1848, ‘La Répub- 
lique est le gouvernement qui nous divise le moins,’ only to strangle 
+ in his embrace more securely? Did he not belong to the refined 
school of politicians who profess with their arch-master that speech 
has only been given to man for the purpose of concealing his 
thoughts? Even such a poor bone to play with we had not, how- 
ever. M. Thiers uttered not a word about the form of government. 
Whatever may have been at that particular moment his innermost 
intentions he kept to himself. On the other hand, although the 
war was at an end and the peace signed, a formal state of siege— 
that is to say, the reign of martial law—was maintained in Paris, 
and General Vinoy, a man of December, was kept as its governor. 
It was under the above circumstances that the Bordeaux 
Assembly took in succession three measures, which were nothing 
short of an open challenge tothe Parisians. It resolved to transfer 
its sittings to Versailles instead of Paris, thus depriving the latter 
ofthe dignity ofa capital; it enacted that all prorogued commercial 
elects would become due within three days; and insisted on the 
appointment to the command of the National Guard of M. d’Aurelles 
de Paladines, a general chiefly known as the docile tool of Bishop 
Dupanloup. M. Thiers personally had either suggested or ap- 
proved the three measures; and they were only, to his mind, as 
he admitted at a later date in the course of a parliamentary in- 
quiry, the prelude to a more direct attack, which was not long to 
come. On March 12th the Governor of Paris, without a warning, 
without even a semblance of trial, through a mere stroke of the 
pea, suppressed fire Republican newspapers. No such thing had 
ever been seen in the worst days of the Empire, and for the last eight 
months, in spite of the war and the siege, the freedom of the press 
had been absolute. Any unbiassed mind who will consider the 
nature of the offence, the situation in which such an extraordinary 
agen, took place, as well as the name which was at the bottom 
bina a will easily realise the construction which we were 
we hy put upon it. At the same time, strenuous efforts were 
® to induce the National Guards into surrendering two hundred 
and fifty guns which were in their ession. Th ns, it 
should be noted, Pari 1 foe ts aati andi a tnelinede 
for th ted, Paris had paid for, through public subscriptions, 
© Special use of the National Guard, which, in addition, 
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had quite recently rescued them from imminent Prussian geig, 
Diplomacy having failed to succeed, resort to violence wag x. 
tempted by the Government of M. Thiers. On the morning of 
March 18th all the available armed forces of the garrison, unde 
the command of General Vinoy, surrounded the parks in which 4, 
guns were kept, whilst numerous warrants of arrest were issue 
and white bills posted on the walls addressed the population in th 
threatening style of evil days. 

How the attempt failed ignominiously—how the people of th 
besieged quarters went in swarms out of their hives, cheered th 
troops heartily, mixed up in their ranks, disarmed them in a friendly 
way, and submerged regiment after regiment under a succession gf 
human waves—is still fresh in the recollection of many. The coup 
was manqué. M. Thiers and his Ministers found themselves almos 
without a soldier, face to face with a roused and indignant capital, 
It only remained for them to resign or to fly. They chose the latte 
part, and went to Versailles. Curtain falls on the first act of the 
tragedy. 

To speculate on what would have happened if events had taken 
a different turn is always hazardous. In many cases the speculs. 
tion may seem as childish as it is hopeless. Serious minds would 
object probably to consider what other course British history might 
have followed if William the Conqueror, for instance, or William 
IIT., had been prevented by a storm from landing in this country. 
Still, there are situations in which it is difficult to escape the query, 
and the case of Paris in 1871 is emphatically one of them. 
What would have been the run of events if the attack of Mare) 
18th on the National Guard had been successful, instead of ending 
in failure ? 

The two hundred and fifty guns once secured, it is made clew 
by precedents that M. Thiers would not have stopped there. He 
would at once have requested the surrender of the rifles, about fow 
hundred thousand in number, which were still in the possession 
the civic army. How he might have got them without a battle i 
less clear. Be it supposed, however, for the sake of theory, thst 
he had, through surprise or persuasion,‘succeeded in obtaining 4 
general disarmament. Could any one assert, with a show of 
reason, that within two or three days a monarchy would not have 
been proclaimed ?—when it is borne in mind that immediately ™ 
its meeting at Versailles, and in spite of the failure of the Pans 
coup de main, the majority of the Assembly spoke of nothing but 
the appointment of the Duke d’Aumale as lieutenant-general of THE 
REALM! It is all very well to rest on the solemn deadlock to which 
monarchical schemes were doomed at a later date as evidence thi! 
they would have collapsed likewise in March 1871. But the 
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was wholly different. In the first place, there was then no such thing 
y France as & Bonapartist party to counterbalance both the other 
monarchist factions. When the déchéance of Napoleon III. was 
confirmed by the Bordeaux Assembly, on March Ist, four votes 
only were recorded against it. Then the clerical coalition of 
Orleanists and Legitimists, formed in view of the elections, and in 
possession of the parliamentary majority, was still fresh. The 
Orleans Princes were perfectly willing to waive temporarily their 
own claims in favour of the head of the house; at all events, they 
were ready to let him have the title, provided they could retain for 
themselves the reversion, as well as the realities, of power. Last, 
bat not least, the Republicans in the provinces were just then under 
the influence of a double defeat, national and electoral. 

After the excitation of the war, and the strain which had 
weighed exclusively on their energies, a reaction had set in. They 
were stunned by the bewildering succession of events. The over- 
whelming suecess of the monarchical coalition, the shifting of the 
political axis from one side of the compass to the other, the whole- 
sale resignations or dismissals of Republican officials, the sudden 
apparition of a fresh governmental machinery, had almost com- 
pletely disabled and scattered our forces. Republicans all over the 
country were not disheartened, but they felt like stray soldiers after 
agreat battle. They looked around them for a signal-board—for a 
light—and saw nothing but the wilderness. There was a short 
interval of hesitation and trouble, when it was doubtful whether 
every man who had had a share in the work of National Defence 
would not be put on his trial. It seems strange that patriotism 
should ever be considered as amounting to high treason. Still this 
was literally the case. The turn of the franc-fileurs had come at 
last. The generous fellows who had spent the time of the war 
smoking big cigars in Regent-street returned in shoals to stigmatise 
us with the nickname of outranciers. We were truly at one of those 
‘psychological hours’ when a monarchical surprise would have been 
possible, or rather would have become unavoidable on the strength 
of a military success added to an electoral triumph. In ambiguous 
‘tuations, high-handed measures are always decisive. Had he 
won the day, on March 18th, against the Parisians, it is next to 
= that M. Thiers would, willingly or unwillingly, have followed 
the stream of reaction, and have turned out a parliamentary Monk. 

As he failed, however, there was now between him and monarchy 


Ze width of sixteen miles, a girdle of forts, a line of walls, and a 
crest of Republican bayonets. 
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A BOOK-MARKER. 


Ir holds my Bible leaves apart, 

This poor shorn tress, so sad to see, 
As memory murmurs to my heart 

How you died, love, and left for me 


A barren waste of weary years, 

Sown with dark doubts that sorrow breeds. 
I grasp at hope; but vex my ears 

With jangle of discordant creeds, 


And wonder is it quenched, that sweet 
Soft radiance of a life benign, 
That made my grosser pulses beat 
In humble harmony with thine ? 


And are they dead, the nameless bliss 
That only foolish lovers know, 

Live lips that quivered to my kiss 
In those bright summers, long ago ? 


Or, haply, past the nether wave, 
Shall sundered spirits meet again ? 
Is there no knowledge in the grave, 
Or promise for the sons of men ? 


The wintry sunset sheds a ray 
Across the Book. I read, and trust 

That you shine somewhere, far away : 

I cannot think that you are dust! 


